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LONDON: MONDAY, MAY 3rd, 1847. 
THE ANNIVESARY MEETINGS. 

Our extra number of this day is almost exclusively 
devoted to the reports of the annual meetings of 
societies In connexion with the Baptist denomination. 
These gatherings have been interesting, and, for the 
most part, well attended; although they presented 
few of those stimulants to excitement which, during 
the May anniversaries, are a sure means of collecting 
a crowded attendance. This year, excitement has 
given place to earnestness, a bold declaration of 
principle, and a determination to act out religious 
conviction. Our Baptist friends have set a good 
example to the religious meetings which are to 
follow. They have shewn that they are fully con- 
scious of the duties as well as the difficulties of the 
present crisis. At the meeting of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society—an institution which does not appear 
to meet with that measure of support which its im- 
portance demands—this was particularly observable. 
One after another of the various speakers traced 
their want of success in their home operations in 
no small degree to the hostile influence and perse— 
cuting spirit of the Kstablished Church. At the 
meeting of the Irish Evangelical Society, this 
evil operation of the Protestant Establishment war 
also mentioned as one of their greatest obstacles in 
preaching the Gospel successfully to the Roman 
Catholic population. We regard these meetings as 
bearing the most convincing testimony of, and as 
the best preparation for, the Anti-state-church Con- 
ference which is to assemble to-morrow. If, at any 
time, it were incumbent upon the religious public to 
put forth strenuous and systematic exertions on 
behalf of their home missions, that time is the pre- 
sent. Our best reply to the did/ctanti statesmen asto the 
ineflicacy of the voluntary principle in regard both to 
the secular and religious instruction of the people, 
is a more cordial aud liberal support of those in- 
stitutions which are devoted to that object. 

The proceedings of the anniversary meetings of the Bap— 
tist Missionary Society, were of a peculiarly interesting and 
encouraging character, Our readers will rejoice to learn 
from the interesting statements of the deputation, recently 
returned from Jamaica, that the cause Of missions in that 
island, is in a more healthful condition, than late accounts 
would have allowed us to suppose. ‘The important infor- 
mation contained in the addresses of Messrs. Angus and 
Birrell, will be perused with much interest by all who feel 
interested in the improvement of the negro, and the ad- 
Vancement of religion. 

We are, also, enabled to furnish a list of delegates ap- 
pointed up to this morning, to attend the Triennial Confer- 
ence of the British Anti-state-church Association, A glance 
down the long array of names—between 500 and 660 will 
show how effectually the Couference is likely to represent 
the general body of Protestant Dissenters, in England and 
Wales. We are sorry that many of the leading iends of 
the Anti state-cause in Scotland will be unable to be pre- 
sent, in consequence of the meeting, this week, of the 
United Secession and Relief Synods, at Edinburgh.“ 


BAPTIST HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the subscribers and friends of 
this institution was held at Finsbury Chapel, on Mon- 
day evening, the 26th inst. The attendance was very 
numerous. J. Colman, Esq., Mayor of Norwich, took 
the chair. 

The proceedings commenced by Mr. E. Davis, minis- 
ter, engaging in prayer. 


The CuairMan then rose, and said: I wish, for your 
sakes, and that of the cause we have met to advocate, 
that a more efficient person than myself had been called 
to occupy the position which 1 now sustain. I may, 
however, state that I have often thought that this In- 
stitution has not received that sanction and support 
which are due to it. If we do not look more to our 
Ilome Missionary Socicty, I conceive that our foreign 
operations will not succeed, It is by the labours of 
the former that the latter is supported. From that 
source our Foreign Missionary Society has derived its 
Carey's and Yates’s in the east, our Birchell’s and 
Knibb's in the west. I. have lately been reading the 
life of that—I was about to say immortal—hero, Kuibb 
hear, hear]. We sometimes attach, I think, too much 
importance to heroes such as those of Waterloo; but I 
think that, when we compare our hero Knibb with men 
of that character, we have much more reason to rejoice 
than those who admire them [hear, hear]. 1 will not 
further detain the meeting, but will call on the Secre- 
tary to read the Report. 


Mr. E. S. Davies then read an abstract of that docu- 
ment. 


After referring to the trying circumstances in which many 
of the Missionaries had been placed, in consequence of the 
distress prevailing in some ot the agricultural districts, it 
went on to state, that their chief difficulties, however, had 
arisen from another source They had been made to know 
that there was an Established Church in this country; that 
it had assumed a position of earnest antagonism to Dissent ; 
that many of its friends were wealthy, influential, and deter- 
mined to promote its ascendancy at any cost of personal 
sacrifice; and that many more, besides possessing these or 
kindred advantages, were not very scrupulous in using 
means which every truly honourable and enlightened mind 
must condemn. . North Devon, the agents had laboured 
abundantly, and notwithstanding the discouzagements 
arising from their peculiar position, many additions had 
been made to the churches. From Gloncestershire, Somer- 
setshire, and Wiltshire, there were similar reports. In the 
Northern Auxiliary, the principal stations were Carlisle, 
Darlington, Ilamsterley, Llartlepool, Middleton, Monk 
Wearmouth, Stockton, aud Sunderland. With few excep- 
tions, the reports from all these stations were encouraging ; 
and the Committee were thankful to be able to state, from 
the observation of the Secretary who visited the station in 
May last that the churches, which, through the patronage 
of the Society, had become self-sustaining, both justilied 
their expectations, and rewarded the etlorts of their agents. 
During the past twelve months, Mr. Pulstord had been 
principally occupied in revisiting places where his labours 
as an evangelist had been remarkably successful, and where 
he was regarded with considerable esteem and affection, 
Scarcely any churches, however, not previously visited, had 
applied for his services; neither had the Committee re— 
ceived any special contributions towards his support, Under 
those circumstances, and standing pledged to their consti- 
tuents“ that Mr. Pulsford should not visit any churches 
without the cordial concurrence, and indeed earnest request, 
of both pastor and people; and that the expenses incurred 
by his movements, when assisting churches not otherwise 
aided by it, should not fall on the Society,” only one course 
Was open to them,—namely, to intimate to him their con- 
viction that the system with which his name was so closely 
identified had been brought by providential circumstances to 
a close, The Committee have employed, during the year, 
ninety agents who had laboured at about as many principal, 
and, by the valuable assistance of many“ fellow-helpers to 
the truth” at 223 subordinate stations. They had given as- 
sistance also, both in Kngland and Wales, tu several occa- 
sional applicants, whose statistics were not included in the 
Report. Upwards of 000 persons had been added to the 
churches, not as the result of special movements, but as the 
fruit of the erdinary, unpretending, but often toilsome, per- 
severing, efforts of the agents. The majority of the mis- 
sionaries reported a considerable number of inquirers, In— 
struction had been given in III Sabbath-schools, by 1,196 
teachers, to 7,900 scholars. Vartly through the operation 
of causes, from which all denominational institutions had 
suffered, the Committee had been compelled to borrow L400, 
This, together with £200 borrowed to meet tne deficiency in 
1815, left the Society in debt 4600. The present, for obvious 
reasons, Was not deemed a tavourable time in which to 
make a special effort for its removal. If the churches would 
only aid the Committee by general, regular, and, if possible, 
simultaneous district collections, not only might the income 
and expenditure be kept in tolerable harmony, but assist- 
ance might be rendered to many places, which, in a compa- 
ratively short time, would be able to render assistance to 
others. | 

The Treasurer then presented his accounts, from 
which it appeared, that the total receipts of the Society 
during the year amounted to £6,119 Is., the expendi- 
ture to 45,118 25. 6d., leaving a balance in hand of 


18s. 6d., which, deducted from the £600 that had been 


borrowed, left a nett balance against the Society of 
£599 1s, 6d. 


Mr. F. Tucker, of Manchester, minister, rose to 
move: ö 


That this meeting sympathises with the agents of the Society in 
the discouragements under which many of them are called to la- 
bour; that it rejoices in theit steady perseverance in the path of 
duty; that it expresses its devout thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
the success which has attended their labours ; and that the 2 


on Which these sentiments are founded, be printed and circulated 
under the direction of the Committee, 


It is with much pleasure, though with some diffidence, 
that [ appear at your meeting this evening. It is with 
pleasure I do now appear, as having been once an agent 
of the Foreign Missionary Society. As you, Sir, have 
hinted, it has sometimes happened that these two great 
institutions have been pitted against each other most 
unreasonably and most unwisely. If the one, like the 
telescope, has brought within our view the state of dis- 
tant lands and tribes—the other, like the microscope, 
has made us more familiar with the immediate sphere 
beneath our eyes; both are absolutely necessary to our 
full discovery of truth and perception of duty. Let us 
never dash the two instruments one against the other. 
We should Go no good to either, but perhaps do great 
injury to both. Indeed, I cunnot conceive that we take 
u right view of these two great societies unless we re- 
gard them as parts of one great whole ines, hear]. 
They are not rivals, they are auxiliaries; the one is ab- 
solutely necessary to complete, to implement, the efforts 
of the other. All that our foreign missionaries can do 
is to light up the great thoroughfares of the world, and 
put up a lamp here and there in the midst of the great 
darkness ; and happy and honoured is the man who is 
permitted to kindle or to watch the flame; but this, 
after all, is not doing much good, unless there be some 
such societies as yours to spread the illumination 
wider—to carry it into every county, village, and cot- 
tage in the land. Success to both. Let never a whis- 
per be heard of one against the other. I do not fear 
that we shall fall into any mistake of that kind this 
evening; but, perhaps, there is some danger of our 
falling into another. Some years ago, Ireland was 
the great difficulty, not only of our statesmen, but also 
of our April anniversaries, Almost every meeting be- 
came, in spite of itself, an anti-Maynooth meeting; and 
is there not some danger that almost every meeting this 
year will become an Anti-state Educational meeting ? 
think that would be a pity. Surely, we have a wider 
range than that; and if it be right for us to take special 
notice of what we regard as the hostility of men against 
our cause; it is, at least, desirable that we remind each 
other of the mercy, and favour, and blessing, and pro- 
mises of God, In this meeting, however, this evening, 
I feel no speech would be quite satisfactory to the per- 
sons assembled, unless some notice were taken of those 
discouragements to our efforts which are now so promi- 
nently presented to our view. The resolution I am now 
moving alludes to the discouragement ot the agents of 
your Society, and the Report which we have just heard 
states, that one of the chief discouragements is in con- 
nexion with the existence of the Established Church 
(hear, hear]. Now bear with me if 1 attempt, for one 
moment, to express on this matter what I believe to be 
your own sentiments as well as mine. ‘There is a dis- 
tinction most clear and obvious to every one of us, 
which our opponents on this question will persist in 
overlooking, I mean this: —it is one thing to be a foe 
to the establishment of the Church, it is another thing 
to be a foe to the Church that is established. With 
regard to the Episcopal Church in this land, with some 
modifications —iin portant modifications I admit —1 think 
we can in all sincerity say, we are not its foes; only let 
it but stand by itself, with no other head but Christ, 
and no other support than the contributions of its 
friends. Only let it call spiritual men to its communion 
and ministry, only let it purge itself from Romanism 
and wear its mark of the beast neither on the forehead. 
nor on the hand, and then we can all heartily rejoice 
in its prosperity, and bid it Giod’s-speed [cheers], It 
may retain its bishops and archbishops, its ceremonial 
ad its liturgy, and still we can wish it well, Let the 
princes, let the nobles be dignified by divine grace, who 
yet remain its members and supporters, and still we 
will wish them well; nay, let it extend throughout the 
lands, let it sanctify all the colonies of Britain—aye, 
let it evangelize the world, and we can only rejoice and 
be glad. Happy in our estimation the day that shall see 
all men Christains, even though it shall see them all 
“piscopalians. ‘The kingdom of God, in my opinion, is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness, joy, and peace, 
in the floly Ghost. That is one thing; but, on the 
other hand—and with all solemnity I would say it—let 
any other church take its place, for it would be much 
the same, and we see in that one fact the source of in- 
numerable mischiefs; we see religion secularized, and 
not the State Christianized ; we see the grand hindrance 
to the union of the godly, and one of the great obstacles 
to the conversion of the world. Oh! it is not likely 
we would ever make such an acknowledgment as this 
but with deep solemnity and profound sorrow, And 
what shall we say of the aspect of the times that is pre- 
sented to us now? I must leave it to others to speak 
more particularly of that measure of the Government 
now 80 prominently before the public eye. But the 
principle that lies at the basis of that und other mea- 
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sures is, to my mind, most portentous and most appal- | 


— 4 Is it really so, after all that apostles have taught 
and martyrs have endured, that there is no difference 
between God and a lie? hear, hear.] The cycles of 
our world’s history bring us back to Athenian times, 
when men could rear an altar ‘to every deity, and then 
a few more to unknown gods, Is this the way in which 
kings are to be nursing fathers, and the queens nursing 
mothers to the church of Jesus? With equal solemnity, 
I would ask, is this the way in which our rulers hope 
to fetter the minds of men? Have they been looking 
across the Channel, and sighing for a state of things at 
home like that which ‘ior beheld there? France, 
Prussia, Austria, Government endowments everywhere, 
but manly independence of thought and action no- 
where. A Jesuit has boasted that, whilst mothers 
swaddled the bodies of their children, his system 
swaddled their wills. Continental Governments do 
much the same; and are we to have the swaddling 

rocess here? Is that rolling sea which, under the 
ered of God, has kept us safe from many of the 
abominations of the Continent, which has discomfited 
so many Cesars and Napoleons, to enslave us? Is it 
to be a powerless barrier now? It is not more as an 
Englishman than as a Christian, that I ask this ques- 
tion, and maintain independently the liberty unre- 
strained to form my own opinions. What ought to be 
dearer to me than this? It is my precious birthright ; 
to it the Gospel of my Saviour appeals; for it I am to 
give account at last, and without it there never can be 
any piety, or any religion that is worth the name 
hear, hear]. Prize it, then, and do not look at that 
golden bribe [cheers]. We know that, when you wish 
to mesmerise a man, the best way is to place a purse 
of gold just before his eyes; but, then, remember 
when they have got you into the ignotic state, they may 
rob you of what no gold can buy [cheers]. If they tell 
you to kneel, you must kneel ; if they tell you to fight, 
you must fight; and you become in fact the tool, the 
sport, the very plaything of the magician [cheers]. But 
I gladly pass on from this subject to another theme. 
My resolution speaks of circumstances that are favour- 
able, as well as of some that are discouraging. In the 
north of England we have been rejoicing in a decline of 
Socialism as a great and awful system of infidelity. It 
has declined like every one of its predecessors, and con- 
solitary it is to the Christian to remark, how, while 
there may be awful infidelity, infidel systems must be 
short-lived: they are all suicidal; they carry the ele- 
ments of self-destruction within themselves. The ar- 
gument is a very short one: if I may lawfully neglect 
the rights of my Maker, it cannot be wrong to neglect 
your rights. But this will never do in a social state; 
thus, when the bubble has sailed along a little while, 
system after system breaks up and disappears. How 
delightful, in the north, has it been to know, that the 
agents of your Society have gone to the adherents of 
this wretched system, and presented to them wholesome 
and heavenly socialism, which teaches men first to love 
the Lord with all their hearts; and this lays them under 
the strongest inducement to love their neighbours as 
they love themselves. Then, just with the wane of 
Socialism, came the wide distribution of the Scriptures. 
In our Manchester districts, in one single year, 97,000 
copies of the Word of God were sold among the people. 
Oh, happy, delightful omen! We know who has said 
My word shall not return unto me void.“ The arti- 
zan has been sitting in his cottage, like the eunuch in 
his chariot, reading the Scriptures, and your agent has 
gone, like Philip, and joined himself to the chariot, 
asking, Understandest thou what thou readest? and 
then has begun at the same Scripture, and preached to 
him Jesus [cheers]. Yes, we must gird ourselves 
for the work; we must cast ourselves on the rich re- 
sources of our noble Voluntary system [cheers!]. 
That system which in the first ages carried on Christ- 
lanity so well, has lost little of its might and vigour 
now. That system which in Scotland some men 
have employed, when they descried and found, under 
the shadow of Benlomond and Pentland, mines of gold 
and silver, Oh, let us put it to the test in England 
[cheers]! Our work is great and noble; let us try to 
raise it to its full dignity, never disparaging the efforts 
of those who have toiled so well for the temporal pros- 
perity of the nation. Let us remember that our high 
vocation, as disciples of Jesus, is to scatter spiritual 
blessings on every side, to invoke the influence of the 
Spirit of all grace; and never may we desist to pray 
and labour, till ours is the happiness of the people 
whose God is the Lord [loud applause. ] 

C. E. Bint, of Wantage, minister: A friend of mine, 
whom I have known and loved for years, and whom it 
is my happiness to follow, opened his address by the 
words“ my Christian friends;“ but are we warranted 
in speaking to so large an assembly, to address them by 
& name so familiar and so happy. Then it is our com- 
mon Christianit that entitles us so to do, and it is a 
mecting of the Home Missionary Society upon English 
ground, and in a place set apart for Evangelical ser- 
vices, that render the name appropriate and most 
cordial too. Now, it has been brought as a charge 
against the religion of the New ‘Testament, that it 
supplies no room and allows no scope for some of the 
noblest virtues that adorn human nature, Friendship 
and patriotism, so highly exalted by every other 
system of religion, it has been declared receive no 
countenance from the doctrines of the Gospel. They 
who bring this objection against our Christianity want 
the candour to distinguish between the expansion and 
the elevation of virtue, and what they would regard as 
its extension. What is the offence that Christianity 
has given? Its Founder has inculcated in his law the 
love of every one who needs sympathy and help, and 
he is to be regarded as our neighbour and near kins- 
man. But do they not know that the disciples of 
Christ are bound together by ties, close as those of 
brotherhood? Will they not learn trom the living 


churacter wrote in the example of Christ himself what | 


is the true nature of his religion, Very man, he was 
touched with the sympathies of ticudsiip; and whilst 


his choicest testimony, and the one who leaned upon 
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have the mind of Christ feel the claims that are upon 
them to seek the good of their native land. Our patriot- 
ism is not that of Greece and Rome, made up rather 
of various antipathies towards other countries, than 
anything of charity or cohesion at home. The patriot- 
ism of Christians, like every other virtue that is formed 
in the school of Christ, is sanctified by the Spirit of 
God. The patriotism of Christians will never be found 

to clash with universal benevolence. We shall not 
seek the prosperity of one country at the expense of 
the general happiness of mankind; but as Christians 

and Englishmen we should feel the claims and attrac- 

tions of our native land. The land of our fathers’ 

sepulchres, the land which is ruled substantially by 

equal law, under the administration of a gentle Sove- 

reign, to whose constitutional force her loyal and affec- 

tionate subjects bear testimony with one acclaim that it 

is without a flaw. We do feel the attractions of our 

native land, where civil and religious liberty are enjoyed 

to a greater extent than in any other country in Europe, 

where opportunities for the propagation of the Gospel 

to those at home and abroad are greater than in any 

other nation under heaven. But in our love of coun- 

try we must be allowed to enforce the Scriptural prin- 

ciples we hold. We are told that righteousness 

exalteth a nation, and where there is no vision the 

people perish. ‘Therefore is it that at such a meeting 

as this our thoughts and our inquiries are naturally 

directed to the religious faith of our native country. 

When our survey is pursued over this favoured land, 

are we not constrained to admit that the scenes which 

pass before us are those of spiritual destitution and dis- 

tress? I would ask, what is the religious condition of 
the masses who inhabit our cities and great provincial 

towns. I heard with great delight the witness born 
from one of the most populous districts of the land, 

than an odious system of infidelity was on the decline. 

I yet fear infidelity will prove the hydra-headed 
monster that, when one head is severed by the sword, 
another will take its room; for, under my own observ- 
ation, looking abroad, past the narrow confines of my 
own acquaintance, in the great population of our cities 
and towns, I discover social evils in full-blown enor- 
mity, invading the peace and security of families, 
destroying all domestic ties. Looking abroad, I observe 
the avowed act of irreligion, by which I intend the 
entire absence of the very name and semblance of the 
fear of God, declared and avowed impiety, undisguised 
atheism. When we turn our attention to the spiritual 
state of our rural districts, there may be some sensa- 
tion of relief; when, however, we pass from the high 
fever of fierce passion so rife in crowded cities, spiri- 
tual evil is presented before us in a more melancholy 
form. In the rural districts of our land we are brought 
into contact with the immobility of ignorance and 
superstition. The spiritual evil there presents itself, 
not in the active, but in the passive form, and I call 
upon those, who with myself, have daily intercourse 
in that class of society, to testify, with me, that the 
agricultural mind is, generally speaking, whether by 
the hopes or fears of ignorance, impassive. ‘They trust, 
as they are taught to do, for regeneration and remission 
of sins, in the performance of an unintelligible ceremo- 
nial. Their religion consists in a cherished reverence 
for forms and services, consecrated please, and the func- 
tions of the priesthood. Of the way of reconciliation 
propagated inthe Gospel they are densely ignorant. 
They have a name to live, and they are dead (hear, 
hear]. Now, if we challenge the cavils of the ignorant, 
who bring it as a charge against Christianity that it affords 
no scope for development of patriotism, we must put to 
silence the ignorance of these foolish men by well- 
doing. What is this assembly? It is a meeting of 
Christian patriots; and our first inquiry must be, 
What can be done for our native land? When Chris- 
tians shall be brought to inquire, why am I a Chris- 
tian? —when they shall be brought to understand and 
act out their own conviction that Christians are not 
to be confined within the period of this world, —that 
they are not to be living amongst the dead, the light 
abounding in darkness, —salt purifying and preserving 
in surrounding corruption,—then shall there be hope 
for our native land; for every Christian is a minister 
of the Lord Jesus, and it is the essence of Puseyism 
for private members of the church to withdraw from 
their responsibility of acting on the spiritual evils that 
surround them. When the Church shall be regarded, 
not so much as a pavilion to which Christians may 
retreat, but as a fortress planted in the enemy’s 
country, from which Christians, with their spiritual 
weapons, are to issue, to assail and to rescue ;—when 
a society like this shall be the aggregate of the force 
of Christians and churches upon a larger scale, and 
with better adapted means, perhaps those results for 
which we pray and wait in expectation of hope,—then 
shall we be doing what we can for our native land. 
What has been done for our native land? I rejoice 
that 1 can appeal to the report. That report goes to 
this extent,—that nearly 100 agents of your Society are 
tilling up stations of usefulness, and in subordinate 
stations the amount is more than 300; that 1,000 Sab- 
bath-school teachers are instructing nearly 8,000 chil- 
dren in the elementary truths of the Scriptures; that 
500 converts, during the past year, have been added to 
the number of the faithful, I mention these things, not 
as a ground of premature triumph, but only so far 
as this is, that we have no longer to do with specula- 
tion, but with facts,—no longer to do with experiment, 
but with proof; and if we are now wanting in faith and 
energy and action, where shall we be when he cometh 
to find faith upon the earth? [hear, hear]. What have 
we done personally for Christianity? Our accounta- 
bility is great; we have received grace that we may dis- 
pense it. IIas our conversation been seasoned with the 
salt of the Gospel; have our prayers been earnest and 
fervent; have we, in the energy of faith, risen up from 


the dust of debasement to wrestle as a prince and pre- 
vail with God? Las our personal liberality been im ac- 


cordance with the claims of the great object that we 
| conleiiplate in the Missionary fields Are we spending 
he gave the name ot friends to the whole body of his | 
disciples, there were the favourite three selected for | 


and being spent on the great cause of our common 
Christianity ; ‘The proper point to which this meeting 
should be brought is prospective. What shall we now 


bosom. Now, the patriotism which we profess | do for our native land? One thing we can do—give to 


as Christians has its own distinction; but they who | this subject more serious thought and more solemn re- 
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flection than we have hitherto done. Let us consider 
how far the question of our personal and active interests 
in the Home Missionary cause is connected with the 
evidence of our personal piety and the faithfulness of 
our attachment to Jesus Christ. Then, when we are 
brought to comprehend that the missionary spirit is not 
an accessory to the Gospel, ig not the mere adornment 
of the Christian character,—that the missionary spirit 
and Christianity, rightly understood, are one and the 
same thing,—how can we be found otherwise than as 
redeeming the time? [cheers], I look around the plat- 
form and gaze upon this assembly: brethren and Chris- 
tian friends, it is the afternoon of life with many of us, 
when the most unreflecting labourers are casting glances 
at the declining sun. The largest portion of the day's 
work remains incomplete in comparison with what they 
have done whilst we are dallying with the fresh hours 
of the morning as though they were endless. Ay, the 
night cometh when no man can work,“ and the length- 
ened shadows which coming events cast on the sunset 
of life are the heralds of that universal shade which will 
soon envelope all [cheers]. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr. J. J. Brown, minister, rose to move the second 
resolution: 

That while this meeting is thankful for the amount of agency em- 
ployed by the Society, and for the measure of success which has at- 
tended its operations, it is strongly of opinion that the state of the 
country requires that the operations of the Institution should be 
greatly extended, both in the agricultural and manufacturing dis- 
tricts. 

There is, perhaps, no feeling more congenial to the 
Christian heart than gratitude and thanksgiving. We 
naturally expect this in the intercourse which takes 
place between man and man. For benefits received we 
anticipate gratitude of heart, if not the expression of 
that gratitude in words and actions; and thie feeling 
ought only to be more ingenuous when God is the giver 
of these benefits, and when we, who have deserved none 
of them, are the recipients. It is, I think, a topic of 
gratitude—it is, and it ought to be, a time of thanks- 
giving and praise—that, in the past year, this Society 
has been enabled to sustain ninety agents; that the 
labours of these agents have been extended over 223 
stations ; that by the ministration of these agents 500 
human souls have been added to the number of the 
professed followers of Jesus Christ; that there are 
somewhere between 7,000 and 8,000 children under 
Sabbath-school instruction, with upwards of 1,000 
teachers. Regarding this latter sphere of operation 
simply, it is utterly impossible for us to form anything 
like an adequate idea of the amount of good which may 
thus be accomplished. The numbers to which I have 
just referred are speedily uttered—it requires no minute 
analysis to grasp the amount; but it does require what 
no one in this assembly can give—an amount of power 
which no one here possesses—to estimate the length of 
time, the extent of country, the duration to which these 
benefits may extend. Why, the truth imparted to these 
children in youth may be handed down by them with- 
out any instrumentality from this or similar societies, 
from age to age, and, perhaps, be but spoken when the 
last trumpet shall blow and the dead be raised. Yet 
the resolution that I have just read states that this 
meeting is strongly of opinion that a greater amount of 
agency ought to be employed—that this Institution 
should be enlarged in the sphere of its operations; and 
I think whatever has been or shall be recorded is but 
as the earnest of what we ought to do—is simply an 
indication of how much good has been done by a 
simple amount of agency; and, therefore, under what 
deep obligations we are placed to bring into action the 
utmost amount of agency at our command. It surely 
cannot be an adequate contribution to the spiritual 
necessities of this our native country, that the Bap- 
tist community should have but ninety agents di- 
rectly employed by them [hear, hear]. Surely the 
paltry sum—for paltry and contemptible it is —of 
about £5,000 is not the amount which the whole of 
the Baptists ought to contribute for the evangelization 
of their native land. ‘There are, in the age in which 
we live, indications that, if at any time there are strong 
calls upon us to be up and doing, that time is the pre- 
sent one. The age in which we live is emphatically 
the moving age. In commerce, in politics, in religion, 
the spirit of-inquiry has been awakened. Opinions 
which passed current, unquestioned for centuries, are 
now disputed and rejected ; systems, theories, principles, 
to which the human mind has paid homage for centuries, 
are now openly impugned; authority, as such, is of no 
avail whatever. We quarrel not with this spirit, we love 
this spirit; but we cannot fail to observe that in this 
conflict of opinion and thought the anti-Christian ele- 
ments are numerous, potent, and compact. ‘They meet 
us in every quarter to which we turn; they appear be- 
fore us in various relations and different hues. That 
Report which has just been read has referred to some 
of these. ‘The spirit of infidelity, the last which we 
should have thought would have been called from its 
tomb, is now awake. The literature of our day is im- 
bued with it to a great extent [hear, hear]. While 
the learned of foreign lands are transmuting the plain- 
est truths of the Christian writings into meaningless 
mysticisms, the literature of our land is making these 
truths the butts at which they throw their shafts. 
The philosopher is frequently a sceptic, the ignorant is 
frequently a scoffer, and it is not too much to say, that 
we are progressing towards that state at which Gibbon 
says Pagan Rome had arrived, when all religion was 
regarded by the people as equally true, by the philoso- 
pher as equally false, and by the magistrate as equally 
useful [cheers]. Intidelity is not the only spirit that 
is awake, nor is it, perhaps, the most dangerous an 
fatal. Catholicism in its various forms is at work; 
silently does. it attempt to imbue the masses; proudly 
and yauntingly is it heard in the Senate; and noble 
lords can declare now, what in former times was never 
heard in St. Stephens, that the antagonism between 
Protestantism and Popery is a deadly one, and that 
they entertain confident hopes that the struggle must 
issue in the extinction of Protestantism. In that sen- 
ment I iuily concur; the battle is deadly, Protestant- 
ism will be extinguished, but it will be extinguishe 
by the overthrow of the system against which it 
protests [cheers]. A mere glance at the state of our 


country will perhaps conyince us that immorality and 
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‘oe are steadily, if not rapidly, progressing. I think 
3 see — in this vast dity. My friend who 
has just spoken has observed that he has traced them 
elsewhere. That noble river, the pride and shame of 
our city, bears on the myriads that carry moral desolation 
wherever they go. The claims of the Lord’s day are 
losing their hold upon the populas mind, and where 
there is not positive contempt of religion, there is abso- 
lute indifference and carelessness. One of the points 
which strike us most strongly in observing the present 
state of mage | is this, that, in the various movements 
which are made the great object at which the actors 
aim, is the popular mind, Infidelity is, in this respect, 


distinct from what it was in former times. The assaults 


on religion come not in ponderous tomes, they are ad- 
dressed not to the secluded, they are designed not to 
adorn the shelves of bibliotists, they come to us in the 
ephemeral publications of the day—they come in the 
witty epigram, and the licentious poem. When the 
pastor in this sanctuary is prcaching the Gospel of the 
blessed God, when he is unfolding the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, almost within his voice the Gospel 
according to Adam Smith, the mystery of the wealth of 
nations, is proclaimed to others. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing for us to see in the metropolis lectures on a 
science, on the drama, on social states and social pur- 
suits advertised for the very day—the only day in 
which the masses can attend to their souls [hear, hear]. 
Now, the point to which I bring these observations is 
this. Here you have a Society designed immediately 
for the mass; it is intended to visit the scattered 
poor of the agricultural districts, to come into contact 
with the dense mass of impurity. Your agents are 
men of ardent and deep piety, men of untiring zeal and 
perseverance, men who preach the simplest truth, and 
that in the simplest way; men who go and leave the 
tracts containing truth behind them, who scatter the 
Scriptures where they go; and if you would take your 
proper part in the great conflict going on, you must 
do what you can, not merely to bid God-speed to the 
Society, but to oil the wheels of the great machine 
which is to regenerate our land hear, hear]. The 
period at which we are now arrived is not merely one 
characterized by great and stirring movements, but one, 
too, in which our principles, as Voluntaries, are placed 
in the scale and weighed. This is to all the season of 
temptation and the period of trial [hear, hear]. As 
Voluntaries probably we have never stood in similar 
circumstances before; even those in high places now 
recognize the point at which we aim. They see that, 
when we dispute the right of the State to educate, we 
dispute the right, likewise, of the State to maintain 
Christianity in alliance with itself [hear, hear]. Grant 
the former—that the State has no right to educate— 
virtually, the latter too is granted. I have heard it 
said, that it is one thing to oppose measures when they 
are in prospect, but when they have been adopted, and 
can no longer be averted, it is another thing to consider 
what steps we are to take with regard tothem. I have 
heard it significantly said, that we may protest against 
measures, and then avail ourselves of their provisions 
ſhear, hear]; that is, when interpreted, we are, by our 
actions, to give the lie to our words [cheers]. Nay, 
there are not wanting noble lords who do not deem us 
beneath their notice. They scatter their smiles and 
blandishments with wondrous grace and condescension. 
They express their confident hopes, that when the mo- 
mentary irritation has been soothed away, when the 
revolt of passion has been suppressed, when reason has 
been restored to her throne and her authority, then we 
will retrace the steps we have taken, and with peni- 
tence accept the boon which we have hitherto despised 
[cries of“ Na, no, and cheers]. If the opposition we 
offer to these measures be upon principle, no change of 
circumstances, and no decision of senates can affect it 
[applause]. ‘The rise and fall of empires, and the lapse 
of ages, touch not principles. They are as immortal as 
the minds in which they dwell, and as immutable as the 
source of truth from which they proceed [cheers]. 
There is no divorce from your principles; you take 
them for better for worse, for health and for sickness, 
for richer and for poorer [loud cheers]. They are not 
sails, which you can set to catch the favourable breeze, 
and which you can furl when the adverse gale shall 
blow (hear, hear]. They are not hot-house plants, on 
which the air of day may blow, but which the air of 
night is not to touch—they must be battered by the 
tempest and strengthened by the blast [cheers]. If you 
recognize these truths you must act them out, and in re- 
ference to this Society. The Report has borne testimony 
to certain quarters whence the opposition comes. What 
has in past time come, is but little compared with what 
future times will produce. Your agents engaged in a 
single village, under the frown of the esquire and the par- 
son, are the men who will be the first to be tempted 
Hear, hear]. ‘The members of these churches, scat- 
tered, some over along tract of land, in humble circum- 
stances of life, while perhaps their daily bread may be 
on one side, and their consciences ou the other, will be 
the first to be assailed and to feel the power [ Hear, 
hear]. Now, I call upon you to sympathise with these 
men whom you thus send forth; to strengthen their 
hands by your labour, to sustain them in the work in 
Which they are engaged. If, at any period, fidelity to 
your principles demands this, this is that period, 
It cannot be concealed that there are men who think 
that we have no faithfulness to our principles. ‘They 
think we have protested against an Establishment 
because we have been shut out from being in an Esta- 
blishment ourselves. They bring their tentative pro- 
cesses,—this one of education is but preparatory to a 
tentative one with regard to the church. Touch these 
and the leprous spot will extend throughout the whole 
system. Fidelity to Christ demands more than fidelity 
to principle, Moral principle comes from Christ—he 
is its lord and master. Fidelity to his cause requires 
that you should send forth more labourers, and sus- 
tain gheerfully and heartily those you have already en- 
gaged. I am convinced we are not sufficiently impressed 
With the importance of Home Missions. Jo whatever 
Cause it may be ascribed, the fact is indisputable that 
that sweetest of all words, “ home,“ loses its power and 
potency when associated with Missions ; instead of en- 
twining itself more closely around our hearts, instead 
of bringing up the vivid and beauteous pictures of the 


N 


scenes of boyhood and their associations, it becomes 
common-place and feeble; nay, there are some per- 
sons who are wondrously sentimental in the compas- 


sion they cherish ; they weep over the scenes painted [cheers]. This per, they affirm, is a novelty 


by the novelist, or the song of the poet; their hearts 
melt with sympathy of a certain character, which the 
master of fiction or the song has brought into being ; 
and the demands of the imagery are so great on their 
hearts, that they have little or no emotion left for the 
real. The claims from a distance exhaust the ocean; 
and, when the church at home comes to call for its 
share, the fountain is dry. Nay, there are some who 
can ‘pass the putrid courts and loathsome lanes, which, 
perhaps, abut their dwellings, and think little of the 
misery and crime existing there. Let me not be mis- 
understood. I would not circumscribe your sympa- 
thies by the cliffs of our native land; I would not 
drain your hearts by the ties of language and blood ; 
Christianity has nothing circumscribed or restrictive 
about it. The only limits that Christianity recognizes 
are humanity and sin; the Christian is the only citizen 
of the world; humanity is his family, human misery 
the thing which he aims to destroy. In this relation 
the petty distinctions of colour, clime, and race are 
verged into a community of blood, of guilt, and of 
misery. Let it not be supposed that our cultivation of 
Home Missions will affect in the least the Foreign: 
while we are thus aiming to make our native land 
truly, as well as in name, a Christian land, we are 
doing the utmost we can do for foreign countries. If 
the world is man's field, the Gospel is to be first 
preached at Jerusalem. Home operations constitute 
the very heart of all missionary operations ; its throb- 
bings are at the utmost extremities; its healthy state 
may be denoted by every pulse that beats. It is the 
very fortress of the Christian spiritual warfare, and if you 
have not that well manned, well supplied with amuni- 
tion, the vast land which you attempt to conquer and 
possess can never be gained. The spot in which the. 
leaven is deposited is that first leavened; and if the 
particles nearest to it be not imbued, it is in vain that 
you expect its influence at a greater distance. Home 
operations is the Eden we would fain cultivate, and 
from the garden of the Lord we will render fragrant 
our work ; we will adorn humanity; and it is not till 
home-—our native land—has been fully Christianised, 
that the voice in heaven, to which that Report refers, 
will be heard, when it shall be said, “ Halleluiah, the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth; the kingdoms of this 
world have become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ“ Gan cheers]. 

Mr. J. H. Hinton, minister: I am happy in having 
an opportunity of expressing before this auditory my 
deep sense of the necessity, importance, and value of 
the operations sustained by this institution. By far the 
larger part of my life I have resided in three of the dis- 
tricts which are under its culture. The first in Oxford- 
shire, the darkest county, probably, as Oxford itself is 
the darkest place in England 1 hear the next in 
Pembrokeshire, the third in Berkshire. For the last 
nearly ten years, residing in this vast hive of human 
Leings, I have seen little of the country. The report 
which has been read this evening seems to carry me up 
on some eminence from which I survey the districts 
with which I have been partly conversant, and other 
districts too, and I behold in them at once the desola- 
tions of ignorance and sin, and also the results of the 
hallowed industry and fertilizing power which have 
been expended upon them. I should not be very 
happy in this survey, even if all England were a con- 
verted land, and if there were not in it an impenitent 
sinner left; for I hold the Baptist denomination, and 
this Society is in part its representation, to be in pos- 
session of a portion of Divine truth, possessed by none 
other. It would be not only quite fair and quite right 
and quite necessary that this portion of Divine truth 
should have its chance of diffusion and triumph too as 
well as all the rest of the mass to which it belongs; and 
I should not consent, even if every person in the com- 
munion were a Christian indeed, that that part of the 
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in that House. And what sentiments are they? They 
are these, that it is not the business of the State to up- 
hold religion, and, consequently, religious education 


there. Is it really so ‘hen that isa a trang 

House in which . held by so 1 1 7 rt — 
the British people, has never been heart by the a0. 
called representatives of the British people. It is a 
token that we want some other sort of people there 
[cheers], Is it really the first time? Then 1 give them 
fair warning it will not be the last [cheers], Is it really 
the first time? Then all honour be to the man that 
uttered it [cheers]. All honour to the name of John 
Bright [reiterated applause}, who had the courage to 
avow himself there as a member of the Nonconformist 
body, and was the only man in that House—not the 
only member of that body—who had the courage to 
avow himself one, and who, in that capacity, stood 
and vindicated, with an * and enlightened know- 
ledge, and biting eloquence which did him the highest 
honour, our fundamental principles of Protestant Non- 
conformity—a word which, I take it, implies more active 
elements than the term Protestant Dissenters [hear]. 
I say, let his name be held in all honour, at all events 
by us; he has done us a great service [cheers], and 
this is the recompense we must make him—he calls for 
it, he deserves it—we must send more Dissenters into 
Parliament to support him Joheers J. He must not be 
the only man left, solitary and alone, to utter those 
sentiments once broached in Parliament. This prin- 
ciple must be broached again, and reiterated till it shall 
become—as I feel convinced it shall become—the pre- 
vailing sentiment even there, and number its decisive 
majorities too [cheers]. Feeling that there is truth in 
it, | cannot doubt its presence; and, orang as it is 
in that House, it encounters no greater difficulty than 
has been encountered by other elements before it. 
There was a time when the principle of free-trade was 
as new as is now independent voluntaryism in re- 
ligion. How did that get on? Not much by patriotism 
in the House—it worked its way out of the House: the 
popular current of that sentiment bore its advocates to 
the House, and there the infant statesmen—the pro- 
found, the sages, the leaders of that House—even the 
wiliest, cried out at last, Free trade!“ [cheers]. Why, 
perhaps the Sir Robert is now born that shall carry the 
overthrow of the Established Church of this country 
fcheers]. However, to return from this digression, I 
say that this educational measure would undoubtedly 
aggravate the difliculties of the agents of this Society; 
it would do so whether it apply for the Government 
grants toward the support of schools or not; for it is 
the vicious nature of this measure that it augments 
the wealth of the rich and robs the poor [hear, hear] 
—that it increases the strength of the strong and ag- 
gravates the weakness of the feeble: and let us, as we 
may, apply for these grants, and get them too—if we 
do get them, it will be to us a comparative diminution 
of strength and an aggravation of difficulties, But 
what will it be if we do not apply for these grants—if 
we shall conduct our schools as best we may, and so 
have them brought into direct disadvantageous compe- 
tition with schools that are receiving money from the 
public purse, which unquestionably, as far as resources 
are concerned, will have immediate facilities for 
meeting expenses? We shall suffer much, The ad- 
vantages held out by schools that take the grant will 
tend materially to the embarrassment of schools that 
do not take it. This is not to be concealed from us. 
Then great difficulties are before the agents of this So- 
ciety in common with others; and it is a question of 
the greatest importance what shall be done. Shall we 
or shall we not ask for the Government grant? [loud 
cries of No, no]! I am not going to attach any 
stigma to the character of the men who ma ask for 
the Government grant; I am willing to give them 
credit for a most sincere and conscientious desire to 
do what is right, and what is best, But under the 
immediate and strong pressure which will lead to the 


Word of God which relates to believers’ baptism should 
be thereby practically suppressed [cheers]. But I re- 
joice the more, not because England is in a condition in 


which vast multitudes are ignorant of God and in the 
way to ruin; but since this is the fact, I rejoice the 
more that this Society carries out, not simply the pe- 
culiar truth held by our body, but the general truths 
held by all those who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity. We preach the Gospel; we teach men the 
simplest, but therefore the most important verities of 
Christianity, and carry thus into operation a system of 
means of Divine appointment of the most urgent neces- 
sity and most blessed adaptation for man—a deed in 
which it might seem we were entitled, and might reckon 
upon the approbation of all good men and the co-opera- 
tion of the Lord God Almighty. What is it to say that 
there is opposition to such a course as this? If indeed, 
the opposition came from quarters of avowed iniquity 
we should understand it; but what is it to say that 
opposition to such a course as this comes from any bod 
called Christian—comes from the Established Chure 
or a portion of the Established Church of this country. 
Why that is not, at all events, in the direct line of 
apostolic succession [laughter], for one of them said 
that, even when the gospel was preached out of strife 
and contention, which now it is not, he therein did re- 
joice, yea, and would rejoice [cheers]. It is, however, 
quite true that the agents of this Society do meet with 
difficulty ; and another thing is quite true, they are 
likely to meet with more difficulty. ‘The report of the 
Society has glanced at the cause of this and one of these 
causes is with great justice specified as consisting of the 
recent act of the Legislature whereby a system of edu- 
cation, under the aid of State patronage, has been 
sanctioned by a very large majority of the Lower 
House. Now that my train of thought has led me to 
this matter, allow me a brief diversion from what might 
be my more strict course. The debate in the House of 
Commons on this subject has been, in several respects, 
a remarkable one. An unusually large majority have 
afirmed the question which was brought before them; 
but that was not the only singularity ; there have been 
things now stated in that House actually surprising the 
gentlemen occupying seats there. ‘They say it is the 


very first time that certain sentiments have been stated 


seeking of these grants, let them consider this, that 
what may be an immediate help, may not be of per- 
manent advantage [cheers]. Satisfied as 1 am that 
the Government does nothing well when it meddle 
with social interests, that it is the very worst manu- 
facturer, and tradesman, and religious teacher, 30 1 
am satisfied that it is the very worst possible educator 
[cheers J. and although it may have a great command 
of money, and go on at a great rate, it will do its work 
badly, and a great deal will require, if possible, to be 
undone ſhear, hear]. My impression is, that in these 
schools in which the managers have the courage to 
face the present difficulties, and to go on as best they 
may get on, the Voluntary independent principle will 
in the end have the best and most successful schools 
[cheers]. Let them have faith in God, faith in 
human nature, faith in sound principles. ‘This, on the 
part of the Government, is nothing but acting over 
again that foolish experiment in a new department 
which they themselves have been compelled to repent 
of, and renounce in an old. They have just been get- 
ting rid, at trouble, and great risk and sacrifice, of the 
bounties on trade, and now they enact a bounty on 
the schoolmaster (hear, hear]. It will work mis- 
chievously, upon precisely the same principle. For 
à time legislating for English trade did us good, pro- 
duced wealth; but in the end it produced a state of 
things, in which we saw it would do more harm 125 
00d, and required us, at all hazards, to put an en 

to it. So this new scheme for a time may do good, 
but only for u time. I am of opinion that they are the 
-bravest men that will brave the ditticulties; and in the 
end they will be the best friends of voluntary education. 
When this is brought to the notice of those who have a 
conscientious objection to the interference of Govern- 
ment in religious matters, surely they will — 
their integrity. We are none of us going to be bribe 

out of what is a principle with us loud cheers]. 
We are none of us going to barter our consciences 
for gold; it has been an insult, when we said, our con- 
sciences forbade us taking money from the public purse, 
it has been an insult and wrong to offer it. 1 do not 
think that any man who felt the freedom of his own 
conscience, would have ever offered te buy mine 
(chcers]. But if a knave has asked me to sell my con- 


science, it is at the time more incumbent upon me 
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than ever to prove I am not a knave, but an honest 


man. If ever there was a time when I would have sold 
my conscience, it is not now [cheers]. When men are 
looking on with a sly sneer, and saying, He will take 
the money after the measure is passed, though he make 
an outcry now, ’—No; this is a time when statesmen 
should be taught a great lesson, and conscience should 
be demonstrated in a way that cannot be mistaken. 
Legislators have said, if we believed that Dissenters 
would not take the money, we would not offer it to the 
Church, Let them know that the Dissenters will not 
take it [cheers] at whatever sacrifice. 1 feel that I am 
to maintain that ground, even if I saw every effort I 
could make or promote for education snatched away 
from me. It is, I suppose, a scramble for children; a 
pitiful scramble that will dirty everybody’s fingers that 
meddles with it [laughter and cheers]. Be it so; what- 
ever sacrifices it occasions, let it come. We have for 
the most part had fair weather for our provision of reli- 
gion, though not wholly so. Our forefathers maintained 
their consistency in many a struggle; and what are we, 
that we are to set down as a rule of Divine Providence, 
that no storms are to light upon us? Or if, instead of 
the storm, it be the snnshine, are we, whose forefathers 
faced the first, going to be coaxed by the instru- 
mentality of gold? If, when the tempest came, our 
forefathers wrapped more closely the cloak, are we, 
now that the sun is shining, going to cast it away? 
[hear, hear]. No, the principle is the same in both 
cases, whether the State terrifies us by saying. You 
shal) go to prison,” or saying, Here is gold for you, 
if you will abenit our aid in religion.“ If I once take 
its gold, upon what ground can I deny its right to 
imprison or to persecute? It is the old devil in an 
angel's form, and it is for us to make this coaxing 
angel know that we see, what I think the Bishop of 
Norwich said he saw in our opposition to the Educa- 
tion Scheme, the cloven foot [cheers[. And as for 
religion making its way in difficulties, as for any notion 
that the Gospel cannot prevail except in fair weather, 
as for the idea that there will be no triumph of Christi- 
anity where obstacles are thrown in its way; away 
with such a notion as this. I do not mean to say that 
Christianity goes on better for persecution; but we 
know that in persecution Christianity has triumphed, 
and that to its success it did not require tranquil times. 
When it was first launched it was in bitter opposition, 
it has gone through many persecutions, and it is the 
rock against which many waves have broken them- 
selves; but it stands firm, and shall stand to the last 
[cheers]. There are just two things for us to do—first, 
to see that our weapons be exclusively of heavenly 
temper : do not let us be induced to use any instrumen- 
tality of which we cannot say, as the apostle said, 
„Our weapons are not carnal” [hear, hear]. In the 
next place, let us employ them in that firmness and 
consistency which God our helper promises. It is not 
a strife hetween man and man; itis nota strife be- 
tween the potsherds of the earth; it is not Churchmen 
against Dissenters, unenduwed classes against endowed ; 
but it is the power of God against the devices of men— 
the instrument of God's ordination, and the power of 
God's Holy Spirit, against the pride and corruption of 
man's heart. Who is he that hath God on his side? 
If we have any suspicion that the cause in which we 
are embarked is not the cause of God, let us begin to 
retire, and lay by our exertions, and have done. If it 
be, with what a feeling—a deep, profound feeling— 
should we engage in it! What we preach is the Gos- 
pel of salvation; it is linked with the power of God, 
the power of God to salvation, by the energy of his 
own Spirit in every man that believeth. Let us not 
only work, but work in the cheerful attitude of expec- 
tation, in the deepest humility, prayerful for that influ- 
ence on which our triumph depends. Let the sea 
roar, and the multitude of isles tremble, we have no 
fear; God is our refuge, even the God of Jacob, our 
strength and our salvation” [loud cheers]. 
The resolution was then put and carried. 
Mr. J. Biowoop, minister. of Exeter, rose to move: 
That this meeting has heard with regret, that the annual income 
of the Society is considerably below the expenditure ; that it would 
hope and * that the special circumstances which have tended to 
increase ite debt during the past year may speedily be removed ; 
and would earnestly entreat the churches, by means of general, 
stated, and, as far as possible, simultaneous collections, to place in 
the handa of the Committee sufficient funds not only for the main- 
tenance, but the augmentation of its agency. 
I do not intend to occupy the time of this meeting for 
more that two or three minutes; but there was one 
remark made by the last speaker, to which I would 
wish now to direct attention, that it may be impressed 
on your minds and influence you in that which comes 
to be performed by you to-night—that is, the action of 
giving to the Baptist Home Missionary Society. In 
order to our success in any object, it is necessary we 
should have an exact idea of the nature of the object 
to be attained, the extent of that object, and the ade- 
2 of the means we employ for its accomplishment. 
f these things are impressed upon our minds, we shall 
then with eagerness pursue those means, and we shall 
be triumphant in the pursuit. Just for one moment 
to apply this to the subject of Home Missions. ‘The 
object we have before us is the regeneration of our fel- 
low-countrymen. We are anxious that our kindred, 
according to the flesh, our brothers and sisters in 
Great Britain, may be brought under the sanctifying 
and ennobling influence of the Gospel of Christ. We 
have, in aiming at the accomplishment of this object, 
difficulties to contend with. We have a system of cor- 
rupted Christianity so nearly like the true, that many 
mistake the imaginary for the reality. We have a 
ies dominant and intriguing, who, by a kind of 
ctitious reverence and status in society, exert their in- 
fluence over the minds of men. We have the seal of 
Parliament put upon this institution. We have an 
aristocracy, whose interests are combined with this in- 
stitution, supporting it. It is aided by all the advan- 
tageous circumstances of wealth, 2 and gen- 


habitants, and they are fools enough to obey, to receive 
a Dissenting teacher, whilst the people are taught that 
baptismal regeneration is in accordance with the will 
of God, and that, admitted into the Church by baptism, 
they shall be heirs of everlasting life and glory. Whilst 
we have these difficulties to contend with, let us inquire 
whether the means we possess to overcome them are 
adequate to the end at which we aim. What are these 
means? The simple Gospel as it was given to us. 
Let those men who have the fear of God in their hearts 
go with that Gospel in their hands into these villages, 
and they will be successful in evangelizing our coun- 
trymen, overcoming obstacles, and spreading the in- 
fluences of the truth. This is the only means calcu- 
lated to advance this object, and the only means we 


can employ. If we seek any other means we shall fail. 


Do we hope to bring men to Christianity by wealth? 
We have no wealth equal to those who oppose it. Do 
we intend, by splendid buildings, to bring people to it? 
They have learning and resources at their command, 
and we cannot compete with them in these points. But 
when we go with the simple truth as it is in Christ, we 
have something that arrests attention—something new, 
something unearthly, which will find its way to the 
hearts of our fellow-men, and by the influence of which 
we shall eventually succeed. It will be truth triumph- 
ing over error,—it will be something coming from 
heaven triumphing over hell—God triumphing over 
Satan. It is by the use of this simple instrumentality, 
that we hope to accomplish the conversion of our 
fellow-men to Jesus Christ. How is this to be attained? 
We must have money to accomplish this; but a little 
will do a great deal. It is not with this Society as with 
others, that a large outlay must be made before the 
work is attempted. If we have a few hundred pounds, 
we can set a labourer at work. A plain meeting-house 
is sufficient, and a plain man will be sufficient to ac- 
complish the work. He may preach on the Sabbath, 
and teach in the week. This is what we want to com- 
bine—the preaching of the Gospel with the teaching of 
the youth in the scattered villages. If we do this, we 
wet not care about the Government grants,—we need 
not take the money. I wish that this point might 
attract more the attention of Christians in this country. 
We must have education diffused throughout the land, 
and in this manner we must instruct as well as preach. 
We must have men who care for the souls of children, 
to train them up in spiritual as well as secular know- 
ledge. This is the education that will do good. If I 
had time I could show it is not the want of educa- 
tion that is the cause of crime in this country; but 
I will simply commend the resolution to your adop- 
tion, and, in connexion with it, the claims of the 
Society. I urge you to contribute of that which 
God has given to you. The resolution speaks of the 
expenditure exceeding the income. You want to pay 
the debt, and to have money in hand by which you can 
carry on your various efforts. Will you not come to the 
Society’s help? Shall it be said that you long, for the 
conversion of your fellow-creatures, and at the same 
time you come not to the help of those who were ready 
to seek to accomplish the object. Let it be seen that 
your practice is in accordance with your principles ; 
and as you desire the salvation of your fellow-men, 
s0 you are ready to contribute of that which God has 
conferred upon you, to accomplish this work [cheers]. 
Mr. J. Hiaes, of Sudbury, minister, in seconding the 
resolution, said: The subject of this motion involves the 
fate of many churches, which it is of the utmost im- 
portance for us to endeavour to maintain. If the funds 
of this Society diminish, if its committee should find 
itself in a position in which it shall be incapable of 
assisting in the support of the ministers of these 
churches to which I refer, I would just ask, what are 
these churches to do? I come from a district in which 
I have the opportunity of judging for myself, and you 
will excuse me if, in a few plain words, I give you my 
own impression. These churches are involved in a 
most unequal contest, and are composed chiefly of daily 
labourers, who find employers amongst the esquires 
laical or esquires ecclesiastical, and if in the parish 
there are charities, the invidious distinction is made 
between them and their neighbours. In many cases, 
if employment be given to them, it is chiefly with the 
view of keeping them off the poor-rates. Such persons 
require the kindest and most vigilant pastoral care ; 
but through their poverty they are driven to men who, 
though they are most sincere, are not the most fitted 
for the pulpit, and they in their turn are driven to 
eke out their means of subsistence by attendance to 
daily toil. I ask not for such a confederation of the 
churches as would affect their independence ; but I do 
ask such a sympathy among the churches as that the 
weak shall not look to the affluent in vain. The fact 
is, the support of our common cause depends on our 
maintaining these churches. You may have ministers 
who may be able to unravel the tactics of dominant 
parties in this country. You who attach to more 
affluent churches may maintain your position; but if, 
by withdrawing your assistance from poor churches, 
you allow them to be quenched one after another—if 
you allow religious liberty to die cff in secluded dis- 
tricts, you may find that the enemy, having carried the 
outposts, will close in with renewed vigour and concen- 
trated force upon your own camp [cheers]. We are 
not only called upon to aid the Society with respect to 
the churches hitherto associated with it, but with re- 
spect to new classes of agents, indispensable in the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country. It will not do for 
you to have here and there paid agents. You must 
work in the country as our town missionaries. Work 
with us. We want men who will go into the villages, 
We cannot have cottages: the farmers will not let us 
have them. We want men who can preach in the open 
air, who can visit them and talk with them, though 
they may be denied the opportunity of preaching to 
them. It seems to me as if there were many persons 
who have no correct idea of the difficult task we have 
undertaken, ‘They seem to think that evangelization 


try were Episcopalian, He spoke, however, of an ima- 
ginary thing. Let us speak of it as we find it, in per- 
sonal operation and facts. What are the facts? When 
we go to the people, we find their minds pre-occupied 
with prejudices and false confidence, augmenting the 
difficulty of spiritual enlightenment. I know some 
men that are evangelical in spirit as well as in doc- 
trine ; but I know that evangelical clergymen are the 
most potent, and I complain the most bitterly of in- 
terference with our flocks. The evangelical clergy 
strengthen the hands and increase the power of the 
anti-evangelical purty. It is the Jordan, the volu- 
minous waters of which pour themselves at length 
down into the Dead Sea [cheers]. It is easy to 
cheer these sentiments, but it is quite another 
thing to pay for them [cheers]. When the reso- 
lution I second is put to you, the collection is to 
be made; and allow me to hope that we shall have 
a better collection than we have been accustomed 
to. We put ourselves in a false position with reference 
to the designs of statesmen ; for it is their object ulti- 
mately to bring us into State pay. That is the ether by 
which, if they can induce you to breathe it, they hope 
to perform any operation they please; and you will not 
be aware of it, till you wake up with astonishment at 
the horrible mutilation you have undergone [cheers]. 
The strenuous self-support of all our societies is indis- 
pensable to our existence. If we allow our funds to be 


diminished, leave our agents unsupported, by and by this 


will be used as an argument for State pay for religious 
sects, just as now we have the groundless pretence, that 
not having provided secular instruction for the young 
is a giound for education [hear, hear]. Voluntaryism 
will provide for the religious instruction of the people 
in this country. It has not had fair play. There has 
been a break upon the machinery, so that we could 
not tell to what its motive power was equal. They 
dig a deep well to draw off the water, and then laugh 
at our pump being dry [cheers]. But let us show 
ourselves able to do our duty in spite of it. Let 
us fill the land with home missionaries—put them 
in every place. Do this, and the dominant Establish- 
ment of the country falls, and evangelization triumphs 
[cheers]. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

J. Low, Esq., moved— 

That the thanks of this meeting be presented to the Treasurer, 
the other officers of the Society, and the Committee, for their ser- 
vices during the past year; and that J. R. Bousfield, Eaq., be the 
Treasurer, that the Rev. S. J. Davis, be the Secretary, and that the 
ai gentlemen be the Committee for the year ensuing. [Names 
read. 5 

P. DANxIELL, Esq., having seconded the resolution, it 
was put and carried. 

Mr. S. J. Davis moved, and 

Mr. BovusFietp seconded a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, which having been carried by acclamation, 
he briefly acknowledged the compliment. 

The Doxology was then sung, and the meeting se- 
parated. 


BAPTIST IRISH SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of this Institution was held 
at Finsbury Chapel, on Tuesday evening, the 27th 
inst., and was respectably attended, but not so nume- 
rously as the importance of the object demands. 
William Vickers, Esq., of Nottingham, took the chair. 

The proceedings having been commenced by singing 
the 72nd Psalm, and prayer having been offered, 

The Cuarrman then rose and said: In compliance 
with the wishes of the Committee, I appear before you 
this evening. I am sure that you are the subjects of 
no ordinary feelings. We cannot mention the name of 
Ireland without a thrill of sympathy passing through 
every breast. Theunparalleled circumstances in which 
that unhappy country has been placed, whatever may 
be the cause, calls for our deepest sympathy and our 
strongest condolence. The object for which you are 
met does not immediately contemplate the temporal 
circumstances of Ireland ; but still you cannot overlook 
those circumstances, and through the influence of your 
Society, a very considerable amount of assistance has 
been afforded through the means of your agents. It is 
one of the matters that may call for our loudest grati- 
tude, and we should be exceedingly thankful that we 
have been able to assist in ameliorating the physical 
condition of that country. But you have had a much 
higher and nobler object in view—one which has con- 
templated the spiritual and moral circumstances of a 
country which has been sunk and degraded in a manner 
that you have deeply felt and I am sure must deplore. 
It has been said, and very properly said, that through 
the influence of this and kindred Societies, you have 
superinduced a desire and thirst for knowledge. The 
people of Ireland have become comparatively a reading 
and a thinking people; they are determined to think 
for themselves [hear, hear]. That is an important 
point in connexion with Ireland (loud cheers]. Lead- 
ing the people to think for themselves, in the midst of 
the ignorance and superstition by which they are sur- 
rounded; must tend to their moral benefit and spiritual 
emancipation. I am persuaded that the circumstances 
to which your attention will be called in connexion with 
the operations of this Society will be such as to stimulate 
your minds to increased efforts on behalf of the Baptist 
Irish Society; and while you cherish a kindred feeling 
to all similar associations, you will feel it your duty to 
come forward with renewed vigour to the aid of this In- 
stitution [cheers]. I shall best consult your feelings on 
the present occasion by at once calling on the Secretary 
to read the Report. 

Mr, F. Trestrart, minister, then read that docu- 
ment. It consisted, as usual, of communications re- 
ceived from the agents themselves: 

It stated, that Mr. Hamilton, who resides at Ballina, has 
seventeen schools and five readers in his very large district, 
comprising considerable portions of the counties of Mayo 
and Sligo. Mr. G. C. Moore, an assistant preacher, has 
been removed from the north, and stationed at Coolaney, 
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must go on as a matter of course, whereas no length of 
time will succeed at the present procedure. We do not 
keep pace with the population, and I agree with the 
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forty-six years to run, and the cost will not exceed £400. 
Mr. Mulberns’ labours, in the Newtownards’ district, have 
been incessant, and he has had a rich reward in the peace 
of the church and the conversion of souls. He has com- 
menced preaching at Donaghadee, and with very pleasing 
prospects of success. Mr. Bates had been greatly bene- 
fitted by his removal to the north, and had a good prospect 
of success. Mr. Thomas, who has occupied Moate for 
rather more than a year, has had to contend with the dis- 
couragement which always attend missionary work in Ire- 
land. But God does not suffer faithful servants to labour 
without some tokens for good. Being in a district where 
much distress prevails, the past few months have beena 
period of great anxiety. He has had to suffer personal 
affliction, and has lost two children by fever. However, 
amidst these trials the good work has been carried on. The 
Committee then directed attention to another station in the 
midland district of Ireland—Parsonstown, more commonly 
known as Birr, where Mr. Mullarky has continued to labour 
with great perseverance, and an encouraging measure of 
success. Mr. M‘Carthy, whose district lies in the centre of 
Ireland, and one of the most distressed parts of the coun- 
try, has been prosecuting his labours with his accustomed 
zeal, notwithstanding increasing years, personal affliction, 
and family bereavements. Mr. Berry’s station, at Abbeyleil, 
is in the southern part of the central district of the Society’s 
operations. Itis an important one, being surrounded by 
many country stations, where he has excellent congrega- 
tions. In glancing at the south of Ireland, Waterford was 
the first district claiming attention. Mr. Hardcastle’s 
labours, ever since want and disease became general, 
have been protracted and severe. From morning to night 
he has kept his place at the General Relief Committee, 
His wife, a lady of great excellence and piety, laboured. 
until typhus fever arrested her, in this benevolent work, 
and, ir a few days, terminated her life. For some time the 
Committee entertained serious thoughts of giving up the 
station at Clonmel, for want of suitable agency to sustain 
it. Having accepted the services of Mr. Wilson, they re- 
solved to give it another trial. The result has been en- 
couraging, and they are not without hope that it will yet 
become prosperous and useful in diffusing the truth. Mr. 
Watson having resigned his connexion with the Society, 
the church at Cork invited Mr. Bentley, who removed 
thither in November last. In closing that part of the Re- 
port, the Committee regretted to announce that the Limerick 
station was virtually abandoned. They had not been able 
to sustain it. The finances of the Society had been much 
affected by the effurts which the churches had made to re- 
lieve the temporal wants of the Irish. In that generous 
enterprise the Baptist churches had not been last or least. 
The largest portion of the relief had been distributed in 
food. The reports from all the districts, in each of the 
Irish provinces, united in testifying the gratitude, patience, 
and surprise of the people. ‘The were amazed at British 
liberality. The Saxon and the heretic had been their kindest 
and most liberal friends. 


The Treasurer then presented his accounts, from 
which it appeared that the total receipts of the Society 
for the past year amounted to £2,283 11s. 7d. ; the ex- 
penditure to £3,913 3s. 10d. ; leaving a balance against 
the Society of £1,629 12s. 3d. 

Mr. C. ELVkx, Bury St. Edmunds, minister, rose to 
move— 

That this meeting has heard the Report now read with feelings 
of deep interest, and rejoices in the success which has attended the 
labours of the agente of the Baptist Irish Society during the past 
year; that it regards the steady support which has been awarded it, 
umidst the numerous and pressing claims which have recently been 
made on Christian liberality, as indicative of its growing hold on 
the public mind ; and that it would fain hope the circulation of the 
Report will have the effect of augmenting the Society’s income, 
and of stimulating to more earnest prayer for the out-pouring of 
the Holy Spirit on its agents, and those of all kindred institutions, 


If you will read the Report, pray over it, and imbody 
the spirit of it in all your future references to, and in 
connexion with, the Baptist Irish Society, I am per- 
suaded it will do more good, under the Divine blessing, 
than a thousand speeches from the platform. Wesay, 
in the resolution, that this meeting takes a deep interest 
in the affairs of this Society. 1 hope it will be a deep, 
intense, and growing interest; for it concerns the wel- 
fare of our fellow-men, and the glory of God. It is the 
highest order of benevolence to interest ourselves in 
those great concerns which have a bearing upon the 
eternal destinies of our fellow-immortals. In passing 
an Infirmary for the Blind, the thought struck me, there 
are men that take an interest in the physical maladies 
of their fellow-men; and it is benevolent to use any 
means that may restore the blind to sight, for sight is 
swect, and a pleasant thing itis to behold the sun. But 
we ought to take a deep interest in the use of the means 
God has appointed—the preaching of the Gospel among 
the inhabitants of benighted Ireland.. We ought to 
take a deep interest in 1emoving the scales from their 
eyes; because, although they are under the domination 
of a church, one of whose axioms is said to be, that 
‘‘ ignorance is the mother of devotion, we want to en- 
lighten them, to pour the beams of heavenly truth on 
their mind. Whatever other remedies have been pio- 
posed for Ireland, there is one, we ure persuaded, that 
will be successful; and I know of no other remedy. I 
know that if you give to Ireland, or to heathen lands, 
science, you may enlighten them; if you give them 
arts, you may refine them; give them education, and 
you may civilize them; but, if you would save the peo- 
ple frum the wrath to come, you must give them the 
Udings of salvation, and must say, as did the herald of 
our Lord, Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sins of the world” [cheers]. Shall 1 say it is a 
benevolent interest? We have felt that it is. Our 
hearts rejoice in connexion with that measure which 
secured, on the lst of August, the emancipation of 
800,000 of our fellow-men in the West Indies; but our 
hearts will be still more juyous, if we succeed in eman- 
cipating the people of Ireland from those shackles of 
ignorance and Popery in which they have been held. 
‘That will be a glorious day [cheers]. In Jamaica, 
when they buried the insignia of slavery, entombing 
the whip, the shackle, and the gag, they danced over 
But 
it will be a greater day when we, or our children, or 
children’s children—and I hope it will not be many 
generations—rejoice in the moral and spiritual eman- 
cipation of Ireland [cheers]. I have heard of the 
benevolent interest taken in the misery and wretched- 
ness that abound in this metropolis, 1 have witnessed 
dome of them on perhaps only the surface, and it is, 
indeed, benevolent to make the miserable happy; but 
when I 100k to Ireland, and think of its moral degrada- 


tion, I know that nothing but the Gospel can make it 
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art I am anxious to impress upon my own mind, 
and I would urge it on the minds of all present, and 
especially of my young friends, that they never will be 
happy till they come to a saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. Happy will it be for you if there be the 
buddings of that grace that will bloom through ever- 
lasting ages. We ought, in the language and sentiments 
of this resolution, to cherish a deep and glowing 
interest in Ireland. It is an angelic interest. There 
is no subject so deeply interesting to angelic minds, as 
the salvation of ruined man: these are the things they 
desire to look into. They take great delight in the 
works of creation; when, however, they contemplate 
the work of redemption, they not only see the power 
but the exceeding greatness of God. They discover 
displays of infinite wisdom, in space far beyond our 
ken; but it is in the Gospel of Christ—which we are 
anxious to send throughout the length and breadth of 
Ireland—that they see, not only the wisdom, but the 
manifuld wisdom of God. They can discover bright 
and glorious displays of Divine grace every where around 
them; but the exceeding riches of his grace, the full 
development of his Divine power and love, are only 
to be seen in the Gospel of his Son. I do not wonder 
that our Secretary should have said that we ought to 
take a lively interest in the welfare of Ireland. Itisa 
God-like interest. It is said, There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth;“ and I understand that decla- 
ration of our blessed Redeemer as assuring us, not 
only that angelic minds take an interest in it, but that 
God himself does. When it is announced in Ireland 
that a soul is converted, a new wave rises in the regions 
of bliss, and rolls right on to the throne. The Saviour 
sees of the travail of his soul and is satisfied. He calls 
upon his angels to rejoice again, because the sheep that 
was lost has been found. The resolution also speaks of 
success. It is true that we should have been glad to 
have heard of success on a larger scale; but when we 
look aright at the subject, and remember that some 
souls have been savingly converted to God, surely we 
have great encouragement. I do not know that we 
can rightly estimate the value of the immortal soul, and 
its conversion to God. What will it profit a man,“ 
says our Lord, if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?’’ Suppose there had been the simple an- 
nouncement that one soul had been happily converted to 
God,—if we had felt as we ought to do, there would 
have been a thrill of joy and gladness running through 
our hearts, and we should have entered into the mean- 
ing of the word success.“ But even if there were no 
development of actual conversion, we rejoice to know 
that a great many fields have been sown. In passing 
over our fields of late, we have observed that the blade 
is just forcing its way through the superincumbent 
clod; and, although the ear has not appeared, yet we 
cannot * that the husbandman has been labouring 
in vain, know, that if there is the blade, there will 
be the ear. Yes, our brethren have gone forth amidst 
the degradation of Ireland, bearing precious seed, and 
they shall doubtless come again rejoicing, bringing their 
sheaves with them. Whatever peradventure there may 
be about earthly enterprises, there is none in connexion 
with the Gospel of Christ. I love to think of our dear 
brethren labouring in Ireland, going up to God on the 
great harvest day, with their sheaves in their arms, say- 
ing, Here are we, and the children whom thou hast 
given us“ (cheers). But there have been many tokens 
of the success of the Society, far indeed beyond our cal- 
culations. Some of our churches have suffered a dimi- 
nution in numbers, on account of the emigration of some 
of their members; but they have taken the seed of 
Divine grace to the places whither they are gone. This 
is one among other ways in which God will bring an 
immense and everlasting blessedness out of this seeming 
evil. I know that the dispensations of Providence do 
sometimes appear very contrariwise. With regard to 
the present visitation resting on Ireland, I do believe 
that it will work out, in the highest degree, the glory of 
God. Iam quite sure that he is able to make the wrath 
of man to praise him, and to fulfil his own gracious de- 
claration, that All things shall work together for good 
to them that love God, and are the called according to 
his purpose.“ When I think that some of these emi- 
grants, who have tasted the good Word of God, will be 
led just where the Providence of God will direct them, 
I am sure that they will go and sow the seed of the 
kingdom. When the down of the thistle has been ripe, 
the breeze has come and carried it here and there; not 
by chance— for not a sparrow falleth to the ground with- 
out the knowledge of our heavenly Father; and so this 
suffering, now endured by Ireland, will tend to increase 
the glory of Him who hath loved us, and given himself 
for us [hear, hear]. But the resolution goes on to sug- 
gest the importance of more earnest prayer for the out- 
pouring of the Spirit. That is what we want; if that 
shall be the result of the meeting, there will be no want 
of contributions, and there will be the verification of 
that axiom, that“ What begins with prayer, will end 
with practice.“ I wish the minds of all our friends to 
be impressed with the omnipotence of prayer. There 
is nothing that prayers cannot effect, when these prayers 
are regulated by God’s unfailing promises. You have 
heard that a prince is harder to be won than a great 
city; you have read of Jacob being afraid to meet his 
brother, and he had around him only the panoply of 
prayer. ‘here came the ferocious brother with his armed 
men; but see what prayer effected. ‘The arms of Esau 
are thrown around Jacob, and they weep and weep to- 
gether (hear, hear]. If we would bring Ireland into 
the family of the Lord Jesus Christ, we must have more 
of wrestling prayer, and then shall we rejoice in being 
fellow-heirs of the grace of God. When I exhort you 
to prayer I am reminded of the song of Moses,“ ‘Thou 
hast Uiumphed gloriously.” Many years ago | thought, 
when I first tasted of the grace of God, that I should 
have a sunny way before me; but that must not be ex- 
pected. The Israelites soon met with Amalek, and then 
what did they do? ‘They poured out their hearts in 
proyer. If we had a thermometer by which we could 
ascertain the fervency of prayer, we should find that our 
success was in exact proportion to it. In connexion 
with prayer, God will pour out the richest blessings on 
his church; we are to pray, however, for the Holy 
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4 8 we are read 
to treland, but“ With God all things are ible.“ 
To say that the Holy Spirit cannot — 1 — 
or to say egy at looks that way, is not only dis- 
couraging to the church, but dishonoring to God. Let 
us pray for the out - pouring of the Holy & irit, and then 
we shall have all nations converted to Oneist: and then 
shall come to pass the saying that is written, The 
knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, as the 
waters cover the sea’’ [cheers]. You regretted, pro- 
bably, to hear that the funds for the ordinary operations 
of the Society were in some degree less than in former 

ears, and it was attempted to be accounted for; but I 
hope that will not be an item in any future Report. We 
want not merely the excitement of a public meetin 
but the steady operation of Christian love. In a wor 
which I lately read there was this remark: The in- 
fluence of love is a compensating rod.“ I want the com- 
pensating balance of the love of Christ shed abroad upon 
your hearts by the Holy Ghost, and then you will not 
require to be influenced by a public meeting in order to 
induce you to subscribe to this Institution; but the 
compensating rod will influence you all the year round. 
There will be a motive that will turnish you at all times 
with a sufficiently impelling force for prayer and con- 
tribution to this and every other department of the 
Redeemer's kingdom [hear, hear]. There was con- 
tained in the Report a recommendation to give spon- 
taneously. There are analogies between physical opera- 
tions and those of Divine grace. The sun shines and 
the tides roll spontaneously, Let us have this feeling 
elicited for Ireland, and we shall have a large collection 
this evening. The secret of all our success will be to 
have our hearts influenced by the love of the Saviour 
[loud cheers]. 

Mr. T. James, minister (Secretary of the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society), in seconding the :esolution, said: Those 
of you who come up on these anniversary occasions 
from the country, have nothing but enjoyment. You 
pass from one meeting to another, and experience all 
the hallowed pleasures which the addresses to which 
2 listen are calculated to excite. Those of us who 

ave, unfortunately I was going to say, to prepare the 
feast for you are often so weary and 80 fatigued that we 
are scarcely able, when called upon, as I am at this mo- 
ment, to utter a word that is likely to create interest. 
Had I consulted my own feelings only, I should have 
retired to my home to enjoy a little repose after the fa- 
tigues of this day. Every individual connected with 
Iieland's cause for the last four months must necessarily 
have undergone great fatigue. During that period of 
time I have been working hard from nine in the morn- 
ing till ten, and sometimes twelve o'clock at night, and 
you will suppose, therefore, that I have great reason to 
make the remark which I have just uttered. But there 
are two considerations which forbade me to entertain 
the thought of declining the invitation to assist at your 
meeting this evening. ‘Lhe firet is, I was anxious 
to unite in the anniversary of a society which is sus- 
tained by another denomination than my own hear, 
hear). 1 have so much of Christian charity that I de- 
light to embrace every opportunity that offers to show 
I am a brother amongst all those who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity [cheers]. If I feel this with 
reference to all sincere Christians, 1 feel it in a very 
especial manner when I am in the midst of my Baptist 
brethren. My sainted mother, than whom a holier 
saint never adorned the church of God, and my excel- 
lent father, were both Baptists. I cannot forget this 
fact; and, whenever the opportunity offers, lam glad 
to mingle with those bY whom 1 am at this moment 
surrounded [cheers]. The next consideration which 
prompted me to comply with the invitation of your 
Secretary was, that it was the Baptist Irish Society. 
By the providence of God, I have now for some years 
been connected with Ireland, through the medium of 
another denomination, and everything Irish interests 
me more than I am able to describe. Long before I 
became officially connected with the Society which is 
formed for the advancement of the spiritual interests of 
Ireland, in connexion with my own denomination, I 
could never think or read of Ireland without the deep- 
est interest being awakened in my mind. I read de- 
scriptions of her splendid scenery, her beautiful glens, 
her majestic rivers, with intense emotion; and when 1 
read in the page of my country's history the wrongs 
that England had inflicted on Ireland—the bad legisla- 
tion, the abominable laws by which that people have 
been trodden down to the very dust—lI felt ashamed, 
and longed for the opportunity of doing good to our 
sister country that had thus been treated [cheers]. I 
firmly believe that, if equal laws had been enacted, and 
Ireland had been treated as a sister should be treated, 
her population would at this moment have been ina 
very ditlerent position from that in which, unhappily, 
they are now found [hear, hear]. I am interested in 
Ireland, because I see her degraded by that supersti- 
tion which our own country forced upon her [hear, 
| hear]. Ireland was once the island of saints, and 
possessed a piety which was a pattern and example to 
the whole of — It was not till our own Henry II., 
with the power of his arms compelled them, and the 
treachery of the reigning Pope seduced them, that . 
were induced to give it up. Up to that time, they hu 
the free use of the Bible, and the opportunity of wor- 
shipping God according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences. Ireland was the last country in Europe that 
submitted to the Popish yoke [cheers]. She sub- 
mitted, not till England compelled her to do it. Hence, 
I feel an interest in Ireland, and rejoice in every effort 
made for her spiritual civilization. I feel interested, 
moreover, in her, at the present moment, in @ very pe- 
culiar manner. Is she our sister? Look at her— 
prostrate in the dust. We see her children expiring. 
And, if this were the fitting opportunity, I could relate 
facts that would be sufficient to harrow up your feelings, 
and prompt you to come forward and heal her bleeding 
wounds. But that which, to my mind, constitutes the 
darkest feature in this sad calamity is, that the people 
are passing away by hundieds and thousands into 
eternity, without a knowledge of that Saviour who alone 
hath power to forgive sins, If you have, as 1 doubt not 
is the case, manifested your pity for the sufferings of 
that country by contributing to her necessities and to 
ameliorate her woes, let me entreat you, let me charge 
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it upon you for consistency’s sake to maintain, at least 
an equal liberality for her spiritual necessities. Great 
as is the destitution which prevails in that land, awful 
as is the condition to which she is reduced, frightful as 
is the picture that she now presents té our eye, all this 
is but too accurate a representation of her spiritual 
necessities; and I ask you, therefore, to exert your- 
selves for her spiritual welfare as you have already 
done for her temporal distress. 
mitted, I should have liked to refer to two or three 
ints in the Report which exceedingly interested me. 
cannot forbear referring to one. I was surprised and 
exceedingly grieved when I heard it announced that 
you are more than £1,600 in debt. This is a very 
serious consideration, because you cannot go forward 
with the energy which God, in his providence, seems 
a0 loudly to call upon you to display; you cannot go 
forward until you have first discharged your debts. 
As the Report states, and I can verify it by a reference 
to the agents connected with the Society I serve, the 
Romanists are seeking the instruction of your agents 
in great numbers and with much eagerness. I rejoice 
that the Report states that they have wisely, as we 
ourselves have done, not declined such applications. 
Whilst, however, they have ministered the relief which 
the funds you have placed at their disposal have 
enabled them to do, they are willing to impart the 
instruction they need. It is an encouraging fact that 
the hated Saxons are the individuals that have stepped 
forward to save a multitude from death [hear, hear]. 
This circumstance has prepared multitudes to listen to 
the instruction of your agents in a measure and to a 
degree that Ireland has never before witnessed. ‘This 
event coming upon us, as it has, by the immediate hand 
of God, is a powerful call to us to be up and doing. I 
believe that if we had the means of sending forth more 
Christian readers and missionaries into the heart of 
the country, and of settling pastors in large and in- 
fluential cities, the period is approaching when we 
should find multitudes prepared, not for the sake of 
the bread that perisheth, but upon sound and intelli- 
gent views, to cast off the shackles by which they 
have been enslaved, and to rejoice in the liberty where- 
with Christ makes them free {loud cheers]. If this 
be the case, and all agree in the testimony that such 
it is, then, I do feel that this is emphatically the ac- 
cepted time for Ireland, and it remains for British 
Churches and British Christians to make it the day 
of Ireland’s salvation [cheers]. It is upon these grouds 
that I have great pleasure in seconding the resolution 
which has been already moved, asking you to bear in 
recollection the concluding sentences of our friend, 
who has just resumed his seat,—all your efforts should 
be connected with more earnest prayer for the Divine 
blessing. God has promised his blessing; but our 
faith is not equal to his faithfulness. If we pray in 
faith, and work in faith, God will be faithful to his 
promises, and give us his blessings [loud applause]. 
Mr. T. Berry, one of the Society's agents from Ire- 
land, rose to support the resolution. i am, he said, 
overwhelmed with gratitude for what you have done 
for Ireland. Is it any wonder? We were hungry—you 
have fed us; naked, and you have clothed us; ignorant, 
and you have enlightened us ; without God and with- 
out hope in the world, and you have sent us the glori- 
ous gospel of the grace of God. Oh, what gratitude do 
we feel that God has put it into your hearts to have 
such pity for Ireland. Ireland once was conquered by 
this country, and Popery was forced upon our sons and 
daughters by the Government of this land. Now, you 
are engaged in a warfare, not to cover the green fields 
with blood [hear, hear], and to spread carnage and 
destruction in the land, but you are engaged in a 
glorious and noble work, to rescue us from the thraldom 
of Popery, and to introduce us again to the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. It was supposed that, 
when emancipation was granted, it would remove all 
the evils of Ireland; but it has failed. The soul must 
be emancipated from the shackles of sin and Satan before 
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made happy [hear, hear]. When the cry of Repeal 
had died away in Ireland, I was surprised to see a 
placard in the neighbourhood of this chapel calling upon 
you to rally round Repeal. The repeal of the union is 
what we want—not arepeal of the union between 
the Celt and the Saxon—the union between Christians 
here and there—but a repeal of that union that exists 
between Satan and the sinner; for we want to have 
this people brought to the knowledge of the truth 
[cheers]. That is what our Society has been endea- 
vouring to effect. We have not gone forth abusing the 
people of Rome, calling them hard names, but we have 
simply gone forth with the gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, calling upon men to repent and believe the gos- 
pel, to turn from all unrighteousness and sin, and to 

ut all their trust in the finished work of the Redeemer 
hear, hear]. We have not been labouring without 
success. ‘lhe Word we have preached has not returned 
unto us void—many have been converted to God— 
many converts have gone to heaven—many have been 
added to the churches—and many are inquiring their 
way to Zion. We believe that the calamity that has 
betallen the land will be overruled for good, and that 
gracious results will proceed from it [cheers]. Perhaps 
it is better, being an Irishman, and coming trom scenes 
of destitution, that I should refer to some of those 
things of which I have been an eye-witness, | will not, 
however, harrow up your feelings by referring in detail 
to these scenes of woe. It is sufficient to tell you that 
all you read of Ireland's misery in the public press of 
the day falls short of describing the actual misery that 
exists, and the real state of the millions of that at pre- 
sent unhappy land. The village in which I live con- 
tains a population of 4,000. In our workhouse there 
are 700 inmates, 263 of whom are ill with fever. Our 
chief doctor and matron were deceased—the poor-law 
guardians and clerk of the union were compelled to 
abundon the establishment, and hold their meetings in 
private houses. ‘The soup shops, which did so much 
good at the commencement of the famine, have pro- 
duced dysentery, and fully two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of our district are supposed to be affected by that 
weakening disease (hear, hear]. It must, however, 
atlord you great pleasure to know that the rice which 
was sent by this Society and by English Christians has 
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been the means of saving several lives. This is not 
simply my own experience, but it has been confirmed 
by the doctors of the town and neighbourhood. I gave 
it, on their recommendation, to those affected by the 
disease, and it is their opinion that it saved many lives. 
I am addressing some of those who have contributed to 
send the relief, and it must afford you happiness to 
know that you have been the means of alleviatin 
human wretchedness and misery [hear, hear]. A kin 
friend sent me a barrel of beef to distribute among the 

oor, and I divided it into pieces of four or five pounds 
in weight. One poor man, not a stranger to me, but 
whose wants I did not know so much as those of others 
around me, implored me so much, that at last I gave 
him a bit of the beef. I met him a few days after- 
wards, and he then said, That beef has been the 
means of saving five lives. Myself and children had 
tasted no food for three days, nor had we the means to 
procure any for two days afterwards.“ I made in- 
quiries into the case, and I found that the man was 
actually stating the truth. That friend was the means, 
in the hands of God, of saving the lives of this man and 
his family. At the time the Indian corn was sent to 
us, the mills were so occupied, that I could not get it 
ground for several days, and at last the miller sat up all 
night to doit. It turned out that the next day there 
was no meal in the town but that belonging to the 
Baptist Irish Society. That was all upon which the 
people had to subsist from the Saturday till the Mon- 
day. Great was my pleasure in sustaining a number 
of individuals during that period [hear, hear]. Blessed 
be God, the time has come when Ireland rightly 
appreciates union with you. The voice that raised the 
prejudice of millions would fail to do so now. No agi- 
tator will be able to disturb them again. The Celt is 
united to the Saxon in bonds that can never be broken 
[cheers]. If the Gospel be preached, and the Scrip- 
tures be sent forth, the doors of Ireland’s heart is open 
to receive them. Yourreaders and missionaries will be 
admitted into every town and village throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. I assure you that 
every individual to whom I have spoken about the 
Gospel of Jesus was ready and disposed to hear the 
glad tidings of salvation. The rough, untutored, and 
uncivilized man, that before would turn away, and 
would not listen to the voice of mercy, is now humbly 
brought down, as it were, into the dust and ashes, and, 
with the deepest attention, will listen to our missionary 
preaching the Gospel of the grace of God [cheers]. 
Now is the time to send the Gospel to Ireland; and, if 
you do, God Almighty will bless you. This famine, 
dire, and calamitous, and awful as it is, will end in the 
promotion of God's glory. There will be a rich harvest 
of souls, and you will be able to say, See what hath 
God wrought”’ [cheers]. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr. T. Wee rer, of Norwich, minister, rose to 
move,— 

That this meeting desires to record its deep sympathy with the 
Irish people in their present unparalleled sufferings, and would 
gratefully acknowledge the spontaneous efforts of the British public 
to alleviate them; that it regards with peculiar satisfaction the ab- 
sence of sectarian restriction in the distribution of relief; and that, 
while recording its approval of the management of the large fund 
placed at the disposal of the Committee, would earnestly pray, that 
God in his mercy may overrule this visitation for good, in removing 
the causes of lreland’s social degradation, and in preparing the way 
for the overthrow of those systems of ecclesiastical tyranny which 
have so long afflicted that land.” 

The management of the funds placed in the hands of 
the Committee of this Society has excited the appro- 
bation of the public press; but in connexion with the 
Relief Fund, there is one remark that should be made, 
namely, that all such circumstances are apt to engender 
evil—evil of a serious nature. We must not forget, while 
we are helping the distress of Ireland, there are rights 
which Ireland has that no charity can obliterate. She 
has claims in relation to her social condition which no 
benevolence can set aside; and while we are happy to 
relieve temporary distress, it behoves us not to forget 
that we are bound to assist in procuring for her all the 
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civil and social advantages we possess, and to give her 
the religious privileges we enjoy. I am afraid, that 
because we think we are helping to alleviate the distress 
that exists, we are doing all that we are required to do. 
In the present emergency we are helping only a diffi- 
culty that is temporary, and the true claims of Ireland 
have as great a demand on us as they formerly pos- 
sessed. Though the poor have felt the distress, yet it is 
wider than the aspect that simply touches the poor. It 
touches all classes. The landlords feel the pinching 
emergency; the traders and small farmers feel it as in- 
tensely in some respects as do the poor. Thelandlords are 
men, in their present circumstances, deserving our 
pity. With entailed and mortgaged estates, with lands 
let on long leases, there has arisen the cry, that they 
should be chargeable with the sustenance of the poor, 
when they are not virtually the possessors of the land. 
The farmers have been crying out, Give us labourers to 
till the soil, men to sow the seed; and they cannot ob- 
tain the assistance they require to bring under tillage 
the land they possess. Many of the traders, taking 
advantage of the distress, demand exorbitant prices for 
the provisions the people require; and so the distress 
has been ripened to its present maturity, and has 
touched all classes of the community. Above this, 
there is the religious aspect of the question. The reli- 
gion of Ireland would not have been what it is, had it 
not been for the religion which has a great influence in 
relation to Ireland. I am not here to raise the“ no- 
Popery“ ery. I charge not on the Roman Church the 
cause of their degraded and fallen condition. If it is to 
be attributed to the church at all, it is the result of the 
Protestant Fstablishment rather than the Romish 
Church, which comes in with the faith of the people. 
Vor seven centuries the English have possessed the 
power of tyranny and oppression, and they carried this 
out by the means of the Protestant Establishment. In 
order that we may rightly apply the remedy, it is ne- 
cessary that we should distinguish the causes by which 
the evil has been produced, as well as the action of the 
remedy, if we are about to amend it. ‘The condition of 
Ireland is not to be remedied by this one thing or the 
other; and we shall tind ourselves, in the application 
of one exclusive thing, much mistaken in the results 
that may accrue compared with those that we antici- 
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do all that is required to amend the condition of 
Ireland. It may do much in infusing the princi- 
ple of self-help, Which the Irish require; but 
it cannot do all that is required to remove the 
resent fallen condition in which the people exist. 
em did they come there? I believe not in the doc- 
trine of a great and striking visitation by which we are 
taught to regard the present condition of Ireland as the 
result of the failure of the potato crop. I have no faith 
in fast-prayers to remove blights, which will be found 
rather to be the result of seven centuries’ growth than 
a disease in the root of Irish food. The manner in 
which Englishmen have used Ireland is the true cause 
of Ireland’s ignorance and misery. First, she was 
treated as a conquered country; and, with the extra- 
ordinary appetite that barons always possess, the rights 
of man to live on the soil that their forefathers possessed 
were matters about which they cared but little, and 
which they regarded with the supremest contempt. 
They established, to keep up the clique, the Kilkenny 
law, which made it * treason for one of those barons 
to intermarry with an Irish family [hear, hear]. If you 
will scrutinize the names of the Agrarian murderers, 
they are not Irish names, but the names of the aristo- 
cracy of this land. If we turn again to the ecclesiastical 
history of this country, what have been the steps that 
have been taken? In the reign of Henry VIII. and of 
Elizabeth, the old cry of alien in blood, was changed to 
alien in creed; and nothing so much surprised the 
clergy of this country, who turned twice in a few years 
from Protestant to Catholic, and then from Catholic to 
Protestant, that they could not get the Irish to go back 
to Protestantism at the bidding of an English monarch; 
therefore a system of persecution was adopted towards 
them, and the old Revolutionary law came into play, 
and disfranchisement and dispossession of property fol- 
lowed. What is the result of the Protestant Establish- 
ment of that country? It is to this we are to look 
for her present degradation and ignorance. ‘The Pro- 
testant church has presented the truths we hold in the 
aspect of an enemy, rather than in the guise of a friend. 
Tne Catholic church has always been the friend of all 
the rights of the people, and taken sides with those who 
have been the oppressed, and frowned upon the op- 
pressor. It has not been so with Protestantism. She 
has been the instigator of the cruelties that have been 
practised. We will turn to the remedies—they seem 
exceedingly strange. When one reads the accounts of 
the treatment that Ireland is undergoing, in one paper, 
you have laborious, lengthened articles, all going to 
prove that there is one sovereign remedy for distress, 
and that is, that they should cultivate the Jerusalem 
artichoke ; another tells us it is the parsnip ; and some 
landlords have concocted a colonization scheme, to pour 
out of the country a people, who ought to have been 
instructed and enlightened there. We propose that 
they should have the Gospel preached by men who 
will have nothing to do with the principles of an Estab- 
lishment — who will identify themselves with the 
people’s distress and popular rights, as completely as the 
Catholic priesthood have done; and while identifying 
themselves with the people in that way, will hold up 
the truth they never have and never will receive, unless 
by such means it is brought about. I look to voluntaryism 
as the best thing to improve the Irish character, and to 
implant the principle that they must help themselves— 
help themselves constantly, if they would arrive socially 
and religiously at those rights they possess. The 
sooner the time comes when, by means of such lessons 
as these, these systems of ecclesiastical tyranny to 
which my motion refers are overthrown, the sooner 
will the degradation of the people be removed and 
their sufferings as well. If you will look over the his- 
tory of the country, you will find that the Protestant 
Church has had much to do with it in every stage of 
its proceedings; and you will not be surprised, sym- 
pathized with as they have been by the Irish priest- 
hood, that they should cling to them with the tenacious 
feelings they do. I conceive the people of this land 
have been wrong in thinking that the Irish Societies 
ought to have had greater successes, more in- 
stances of large and flourishing churches, and a 
wonderful augmentation of the churches, arising 
from a large conversion from the Roman Catho- 
lic faith. We must be content to work at old preju- 
dices and feelings. That which it has taken centuries 
to build up is not to be overthrown by any agency in 
a few months’ operation—a few months’ labour. If we 
do work constantly, assiduously, and prayerfully, for 
the blessings we desire and the success we anticipate, 
we shall not always want [hear, hear]. It is only by 
showing that we have no sympathy with the Esta- 
blishment principle that we shall lay hold of the Irish 
people. I have taken some pains to ascertain the feel- 
ings which that people cherish towards our Mission- 
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giving an opinion, What was the fecling with which the 
Catholic people regard your agents. His reply was, 
Sir, in many instances they look upon them as a part 
of the Protestant church ; they think they have all one 
object, and that object is to obtain tithes trom the 
people, whether they worship with them or not.“ Let 
it be kept befgre them that we have no such object, and 
before the preaching of the pure Gospel error must un- 
doubtedly fall. 1 do join in the spirit the resolution 
inculcates, that God would over-rule the visitation of 
this land for good; that to its social and political con- 
dition it may alike be blessed, and that changes may 
soon take place; that systems of ecclesiastical tyranny 
may entirely and completely come to tht ground. It is 
in Ireland that we shall have to tight the battle about 
Establishments (hear, hear]. 1 believe that another 
session of Parliament will not pass away before we hear 
something that will make us act on the principles that 
we profess—[cheers|—and make us turn our attention 
more strongly to this land than, perhaps, even this sig- 
nal calamity itself has been able to do [cheers]. 
Mr. T. F. Newman, of Shortwood, minister, in 
seconding the resolution, said :—LIreland has occupied 
à large share of attention for several years past; . has 
been the ditliculty of statesmen, the battle-lield of con- 
tention in the Senate-house; it has been the lever for 
| overthrowing successive Administrations ; it has called 
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forth speculations on the — of political economists; 
it has elicited a considerable measure of sympathy on 
the part of the Christian public ; and still it would 
seem as if Ireland is destined to fill a large space in 
the view of the public; and it is a happy circumstance 
that we can turn away from political considerations— 
that we can lose sight, for a little, of those angry con- 
tentions in which partizans strive with partizans, both 
looking at, but neither of them beneath the surface— 
that our thoughts and sympathies may be directed to 
Ireland's spiritual condition and spiritual wants. I do 
not entirely sympathize in some remarks that have 
dropped from the preceding speaker, as to the influence 
of the Catholic priesthood, and the deep sympathy 
which has been invariably manifested by that order of 
men towards their disciples [hear]. I do think that 
out friend has entertained too liberal and too generous 
a view of the general spirit and conduct manifested by 
the Catholic priests o Ireland [cheers]. At the same 
time I am quite prepared to sympathize with him in 
some other observations touching that great question. 
I do feel that the Catholic population of Ireland 
would never have clung so tenaciously and so des- 
perately to their creed and their church, if there 
had not been a Protestant Establishment there [cheers]. 
It has seemed to be with them a point of honour, and I 
think it would be so with me, not hastily to relinquish 
attachments to that which is placed under the ban, 
and that which we regard as an inferior and compara- 
tively prostrate condition. I think that has been the 
case with the majority of the humbler ranks of Ireland ; 
and no one would rejoice more than myself if we could 
trace, in mystic or plainer characters, the Divine Pro- 
vidence which would bring about, through the mysterious 
sufferings of that country, the dissolution there between 
the State and religion. Believing, as we do, in the 
spirituality of the kingdom of Christ, that it was never 
intended for amalgamation with the princes and poten- 
tates of this world, we do long to witness that separation 
brought about (cheers). I am ready sometimes to 
think that very few have regarded Ireland and the 
operations of this Society and kindred Institutions in a 
proper light. ‘There are very few who have contem- 
plated Ireland as the sphere of Missionary operations 
quite as fully and distinctly as India itself. Christianity 
is supposed to exist there in a somewhat corrupted 
form; but still it is Christianity; and I do not think 
that we have impressed on our own minds the convic- 
tion that there is as great a need for the distinct an- 
nouncement of the pure doctrine of redemption through 
the blood of Christ, through the length and breadth of 
Ireland, as there is in any part of this wide world 
(cheers). ‘Touching on that point, I cannot but express 
the gratification with which I listened to the ample, yet 
deeply-stirring statements of our brother from Ireland. 
Do we not see that in Ireland, as well as in India and 
Jamaica, God raises up right men to do his own work 
(hear, hear), that he suits the labourer to the field on 
which his energies are to be employed, and that he pre- 
pares the labourer for the difficulties, conflicts and trials 
through which he may have to urge his way when 
prosecuting the work of the Lord. May the richest 
blessings of heaven rest on our dearest brother (hear), 
and all associated with him in that part of Missionary 
labour; and when he shall again be permitted to visit 
this part of the United Empire, may he have to tell us 
that Dagon has fallen before the ark,—that the super- 
structure of ignorance, under which the minds and souls 
of that people have long been groaning, has been for 
ever removed. Let us deeply sympathize with the men 
who are labouring in Ireland. They are not cultivating 
a soil which, like the prairies of the west, need scarcely 
to be turned over before they produce a most luxuriant 
crop. There is rather for the most part a sterile, hard, 
impenetrable soil, (not naturally so; for we have heard 
too much of the sympathies and generosities of Irish- 
men, to believe that that would be their condition, but) 
rendered so under some malignant and hostile influ- 
ence ſhear, hear]. There our brethren have before 
them the mighty mountain which must be levelled, 
the dell which must be filled up, the crooked places 
which must be made straight, and the rough places 
which must be made smooth, before they can rejoice in 
satisfactory and ample measures of success [loud 
cheers }. The prejudices of any man, under favourable 
circumstances, are not easily overturned. Prejudice is 
a stubborn thing, hard to bear rebuke, and still more 
difficult to be destroyed. These prejudices meet our 
brethren on every hand; and God be thanked! he is 
overruling these calamities in Ireland to undermine these 
prejudices, They will be met in the spirit of zeal and 
tenderness; they will be met, as our brother has 
proved, and is capable of proving, with a heart full of 
benevolence, lighted up at the Cross, and maintained 
by frequent visits at Calvary [cheers]. Allusion has 
been made to the scenes of agitation which have here- 
tofore covered that land; and you may permit, in con- 
nexion with that reference, a momentary allusion to 
the renowed man whose voice was employed so ex- 
tensively and efficiently in that great work of agita- 
tion. I neither condemn the work, nor praise it. 
1 leave it alone; but I am sure this congregation 
will unite in the desire that that mighty mind— 
for it was a mighty mind—before it sinks for 
ever beyond the reach of human passion, may have 
directed full upon it, the noon-day radiance of that 
blessed gospel, which alone can bring life to a dead 
soul, and prepare man for the glories of an immortal 
day [cheers]. If O'Connell had been our worst enemy, 
that would*be our earnest prayer, that before the mind, 
shattered and enfecbled, shall lose all its powers, the 
thoughts may be directed with intensest gaze to the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world 
cheers]. I assure you I sympathize deeply with every 
tecling of attachment that has been expressed towards 
our sister island, and the great cause of Christian mis- 
stons established and carried out in different depart- 
ments of the church in that portion of the United Em- 
pire. I know by experience that, ere long, the period 
will come when, instead of system battling against sys- 
tem, and one church setting up the banner of arra 
against another church, the great aim of all classes shall 
be to diffuse throughout Ireland the knowledge of Him 
who is able to save, even to the uttermost, all that come 
unto God by him [loud cheers]. 


submit to all my friends in the country that, if the 
he Baptist Iris 

ee it would tend much to promote its interests, 
and relieve it of the difficulties in which it is placed. 
But I would suggest to our friends in London that, if 
they quadruple their subscriptions, it will only be in 
proportion to our efforts in the country [laughter and 
cheers]. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

After singing the doxology, Mr. 8. J. Davis, minister, 
of Salter's Hall Chapel, pronounced the benediction, 
and the meeting separated, 
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BIBLE TRANSLATION SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this Society was held on 
Wednesday evening, in New Park-street Chapel, 
Southwark. Henry Kelsall, Esq., of Rochdale, in the 
chair. The meeting was announced for six o' clock; 
but, owing to a different notice at the morning service 
in the Poultry Chapel, several friends did not arrive 
till some minutes after. The place, however, was soon 
filled with a very respectable audience, and the plat- 
form was crowded with ministers and the leading sup- 
portets of the Society, among whom we observed 8. 
M. Peto, Esq., G. T. Kemp, Esq., J. H. Allen, Esq., 
James Low, he. G. Lowe, Esq., F.R.S.; and the fol- 
lowing ministers :—Dr. Davies, Dr. Burns, Dr. Steane, 
J. H. Hinton, F. Clowes, T. Swan, W. Brock, S. Davis, 
D. Wassall, W. F. Burchell, T. D. East, M. Woollas- 
ton, of Agra, of the London Missionary Society, and 
many others. 

Dr. Srxaxn commenced the proceedings, by giving 
out the nineteenth Psalm, — The heavens declare thy 
glory, Lord,” &c.; after which, Dr. Davies engaged in 
prayer. 

The Cramman then rose and said: My Christian 
friends, we are met this evening to promote the interests 
of the Bible ‘Translation Society—a Society not in any 
sense opposed to the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
but formed to aid the same objects, and to carry them 
out where that Society has not done so. If we feel 
that the Sacred Scriptures are as necessary to sustain 
the divine life in the soulas the daily food to sustain 
the life of the body, we can never be indifferent as to 
whether our fellow-beings should possess them or not. 
Whatever difference of opinion there may be upon 
other subjects—such as the education of the rising race 
—we see perfect safety in entering upon this, and we 
can support the Bible Translation Society with the ut- 
most zeal, and without any risk. This invaluable 
treasure is essential to the well-being of our fellow- 
creatures; and, therefore, however on other subjects 
we may differ, we can have no doubt as to this, that we 
are honouring God in endeavouring to send his Word 
to every member of the human family. The success 
which has for seven years attended this Society, en- 
courages us to prosecute our labours with increasing 
ardour. ‘The Report will inform you of what has been 
done during the past year; and I have much pleasure 
in calling upon my esteemed friend, Dr. Steane, to 
read it. 

The report was then read. 

After adverting to the arduous though important nature 
of the work of biblical translation, it stated that, since the 
death of Dr. Yates, the Calcutta translations had been car 
ried on by the Revs. J. Wenger, A. Leslie, and C. C. Arat- 
son, while the Mission Press remained under the manage- 
ment of the Rev. J. Thomas. Mr. Leslie was assiduously 
engaged in carrying through the press a revised edition of 
the Hindi Testament, while Mr. Wenger was occupied with 
Sanscrit and Bengali. Inthe Hindi, the printing had ad- 
vanced to John; of Matthew 8,000 copies, and Mark 4,000 
had been printed, independently of former impressions. 
The total number of copies of the whole or parts of the 
Word of God sent out from the Baptist Mission Press, 
since 1831, was 387,137. In connexion with these great 
labours, the Committee acknowledged the aid afforded by 
the American and Foreign ‘ible Society, being £412 16s., 
during the past year. The Society had voted £50 to the 
Rev. J. Clarke for a translation into the Fernandian lan- 
guage, and £2,000 to the Baptist Missionary Society and 
the Calcutta translations. The total receipts for the year 
were £2,125 168. Id., including a legacy of £213 by Mrs, 
Norman, of Isleham, and two donations—W. Blacklock, 
Esq., Colchester, 450, and . Sinclair, Msq., Edradour, 
£200. In conclusion, the Committee expressed a belief 
that the design of the Society was beginning to be under- 
stood, and Dr. Steane added that one clergyman of the 
Church of England had sent them two guineas, and another 
£25, intimating their intention of continuing their support, 
and that a missionary of the London Missionary Society 
was on the platform. 


Mr. James SrriaG, of Margate, minister, moved the 
first resolution: 

‘That this meeting learns, with great satisfaction, and thankful- 
ness to God, that, through his grace, the labours of our missionary 
brethren in Calcutta continue to be carried on with so much e- 
ciency; and that the Report now read be printed, and circulated 
under the direction of the Committee, 

It is with considerable reluctance | take this place 
to-night, not from any want of attachment to the 
society, or conviction of its importance, but from being 
surrounded with so many who could have done more 
justice to the resolution, I appear here, because my 
friend and fellow-student, Dr. Steane, has reminded 
me that I have not hitherto spoken in favour of the 
society. The resolution is one that cannot be con- 
templated without thankfulness. [low many present 
can look back upon the time when we looked on the 
East Indies with anxiety. Some can recollect when 
we feared that our translations had perished in the de- 
vouring flame. We can all think of the times when 
the stroke of death removing here one, and there one, 
has excited our deepest fears, and stirred up anxious 
solicitudes. We have all been ready to ask how is it 
that our success is so small? How comes it that year 
after year bears so little result for all the labour spent 
in that part of the mission field. To-night, however, 
we are called on rather to express our gratitude—let it 
be harmonious and sincere. When we have stood in 
need, as a missionary society, the funds have been 
provided ; and when we have wept over the deaths of 
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this brother, and of that, one after another has been 


raised up to ocoupy the vacant and carry 
work. And now our hearts 9 to Ee 
more numerous converts have rewarded our labours in 
India; and in this way God is about to cause us to 
rejoice over the trembling, I may say the downfall, of 
long and deeply entrenched systems of idolatry (hear 
hear]. Most deeply do I sympathise with an expres. 
sion in the Report—that this is not a work that can 
be rich in incident, striking in scene, or exciting in 
history ; yet it is my conviction, that it is wastly more 
important than any other department of missionary 
operations. It is a grand thing, on which 
look with joy, to convert a single soul to Christ; but 
who shall calculate the results when one Ja is 
subdued to Christianity? The thought that certain 
combinations of characters, certain syllables and words, 
that never before were engaged in anything but some 
modification or other of error and falsehood, shall at 
length be made to speak the simple accents of truth— 
that terms never united but in expressions giving vent 
to the worst passions of our nature, shall now go forth 
in a form declaring “ Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth, peace and good-will among men’”’—who shall 
tell its importance? Or who shall measure the value of 
an achievement that subdues a language to the service 
of Christianity? Then consider the permanence of the 
work. Missionaries die; translators are consigned to 
the tomb; but their work remains, Like a flowing 
river, it runs on over successive district, and down to 
uncounted generations. We listen to the wind; we 
are struck with its howling, and arrested by its tem- 
pests ; but it subsides, and, as we listen, dies away. 
The foot of Time we do not hear; but it moves on 
silently—irresistibly—and produces effects never to be 
forgotten, never to cease. The one resembles, in some 
degree, the work of the preacher; the other the im- 
perishable labour of the translator [cheers]. If the 
preacher's voice is like writing in the sand, obliterated 
by the next returning wave, the book of the translator 
is like letters that are graven in a rock, that remain for 
ever. Who can estimate the importance of a work so 
permanent, that has given the word of imperishable 
truth to the heathen in unnumbered millions? If a 
heathen poet could say.“ I have completed a work 
harder than marble, and more durable than brass, what 
terms of holy triumph might not the translator of the 
Bible adopt, when sending forth a work more extensive 
than space, and as enduring as eternity? [cheers]. 
Easily can we understand, that when such a labour 
was commenced, multitudes thought of it only with 
emotions of contempt; and many a one toiling for 
wealth would hold it an insult to hive been asked to 
devote his time or influence to promote the work of 
sending the word of God to idolatrous millions. But 
one thing, Sir, I question not, that the powers of 
darkness trembled, and knew their power was shaken, 
when the Bible was first printed in the language of 
the East. We want you to think on this subject, and 
consider how little, comparatively speaking, is yet 
done. At the present rate it would take 365 copies 
a day for 1,600 years to give every inhabitant of the 
world a Bible, supposing the number to be onl 
600,000. Nearly fifty generations would have passe 
away. ‘Think of this, and consider if our efforts have 
been at all commensurate with the wants of a perish- 
ing world. We have glanced at the thought that 
idolatry is loosing its hold in the East. Let it not be 
forgotten that truth will not necessarily succeed it. 
Idolatry may be given up, and the pure truth not em- 
braced. This will mainly depend upon Christians in 
this country, and their supply of the Scriptures. When 
people begin to inquire for something better than what 
they have given up, we are called on to present to them, 
not the cold-blooded systems of infidelity, but the life- 
giving truths that flow alone from the well of inspira- 
tion, whose source is the throne of the Eternal, and 
their end the eternal salvation of the nations [cheers]. 

Mr. A. M. Starker, of Blockley, minister: Brethren 
and sisters in Christ Jesus, I congratulate you as the 
friends of man and of the Bibie, and 8 friends 
of the Bible Translation Society. I cordially second 
the resolution which has been submitted to you. It 
asks you to set your zeal to the interesting and im- 
yortant document to which we have listened; and this, 

am sure, you will very readily do. The Report is 
unquestionably worthy of your adoption: its senti- 
ments are Christian; its spirit is lovely; and not- 
withstanding what has been said of the dearth of in- 
cident, I think the facts it relates not a little glorious, 
Besides, it places the Society in no cringing position ; 
it asks not leave to be of any human I It 
blushes not to live, and speak, and move: Jesus it 
owns its Lord; 

is not ashamed to own its Lord, 
Or to defend his cause, 


Maintain the honour of his Word, 
The glory of his cross.“ 


And looking at the circumstances in which it originated, 
we find enough to show whose it is, and whom it is 
determined to serve. As the servant of the most high 
God, its language is, Grace to all them that love the 
Lord Jesus Christ,“ while it says, in a tone equall 

distinct, ‘‘ The Scripture cannot be broken“ 1 
While its work is to enshrine the gospel, its glory is to 
use all “plainness of speech.” ‘The principles on 
which it has proceeded have been this evening abun- 
dantly advocated by facts full of interest. The cloud 
that seemed to overshadow the Society is being wiped 
away, and the sunshine of Christian love is falling upon 
it, from countenances on which we fancied clouds were 
vathering. And while it claims a right to live, and 
move, and have its being, its friends should do what in 
them lies to render its history imperishable. The 
trial of such an institution will afford delightful reading 
to generations following; and amid the thousand pro- 
ductions of the pressy we do say that we love the 
reports of our religious institutions. It would have 
been an honour to have invented the art of printing, if 
its object had been only to embody such intelligence as 
they present. And let us remember, that the God of 
mind is also the God of providence. Amid all the 
pandering to a vitiated literary and moral taste, it is 
our honour to distribute the pages in whose saving 
health all nations are yet to smile. Nextin importance 
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to ascertaining what God has said to man, Christians 
ought to view not only the objects to be accomplished, 
but the means of effecting them. A good minister said 
once that he read the newspaper to see how God go- 
verned the world; and should we not take up the 
reports of our religious institutions, to see how God is 
guiding the steps of his servants? Where can we 
expect to find a more impressive view of his providence 
than in tracing the steps by which he unfolds his 
character to mankind, and shows the world that he is 
both the God of the Bible and the Saviour of men? It 
strikes me, Sir, that this evening’s Report ought to fill 
our bosoms with gratitude. It relates the operations 
of the society during the first complete year since we 
heard of the demise of Dr. Yates. That was an event 
which led us to say, If we are bereaved, we are be- 
reaved.“ The death of so distinguished a man ren- 
dered our prospects somewhat precarious ; but his ever- 
living Master did not forsake us; and scarcely were our 
eyes dry from weeping, when Jesus came forth in 

e plenitude of his love, and commanded us to smile 
through our tears. When Dr. Yates died, we had the 
. of believing that to him, to live was Christ, 
and to die was gain. And, if I mistake not, we may 
look on some of the results indicated in the Report as 
the fruit of his labours. Who can tell how many, dur- 
ing the last twelve months, have read the pages faith- 
fully translated by his pen? To how many minds, 
hearts, and consciences, has he, being dead, yet spoken ? 
How many are to be found his living translations of 
the oracles of God—epistles of Christianity, which no 
Brahmin can confute, and no Shudra misunderstand ? 
[eheers.] Who can tell how many that day will de- 
clare? During the past year, more have been added to 
the baptised churches in India than in any former 
282 And could we have seen the wave that em- 

omed him, and heard the breeze that mourned over 

him, we should have gazed as if an angel had borne him 
away, and dropped the mantle of Yates on the should- 
ers of Wenger yy | Wenger is worthy; long may 
he live; and may a double portion of Yates’s spirit 
rest upon him, and Leslie, and all their honoured asso- 
ciates! And O that we may catch some of the same 
spirit!—for verily we need it. The Society cannot live 
without it. And Satan is busy in this world of sin. 
Nowhere could he more marvellously develope the at- 
tributes of his nature. In this mental and spiritual 
clime, he is in his element. Infidelity puts forth its 
translations of Voltaire for the Hindoo ; Pieces mantles 
herself in the robes of the Most High, to do that abomi- 
nable thing which he hateth; Mahomedanism retains 
its grasp on the souls of men; Paganism builds its 
temples, praises its gods, and feasteth on sacrifices, at 
which human nature revolts. The enemy cometh 
down like a flood; where shall we find the power to 
stand against it? Not in the benefits of extended 
commerce, or in throwing a Christian veil over heathen 
philosophy. Where shall we find it? Ask Thomas, 
the first missionary to India, who said, “If I had 
£100,000, I would give it to see a Bengali Bible.“ 
Why did he say it? He knew the power in that book, 
that it had proved in former times the power of God to 
salvation, and would again. The philosopher spoke 
well when he said. Beware of the man of one book.“ 
The man who makes himself deeply conversant with a 
standard work, in any department, is not the man to be 
trifled with. The work has revealed to him the weak- 
ness of his foe, but it encases himself in a coat of mail. 
So in the one book with which this Society seeks to 
identify itself, we have principalities and powers shorn 
of their strength, and him who sometimes transforms 
himself into an angel of light transfigured before us. 
Let us keep to one book, and the great enemy of souls 
must say to his emissaries, ‘‘ Beware of the society of 
one book [hear]. This is the sword of the Spirit— 
let us take it out of its scabbard, and wield it in the 
name of him who giveth the victory, and victory will 
be given [cheers J. Heaven and hell,” said Thomas, 
„would be moved to see the Bible coming to a country 
like this.“ Ves, and hell has been moved, and you are 
doing your little to widen and perpetuate this move- 
ment—a movement commenced when Jesus lifted up 
his dying eyes, and cried triumphantly, It is finished!“ 
The object of this Society is to reverberate that cry, 
again and again, to the joy of sinners, and the disap- 
pointment of him who sought to take up the sword of 
the Spirit for himself, but fell in his own craftiness 
A Life is uncertain: death may soon come. 

h! let us live to the honour of him who gave the 
Bible, in our estimation, all its interest and all its 
charms. If any are here who love not the Saviour it 
reveals, oh, my friends, go home and pray, and take 
care lest the Hindoo rise in judgment against you! 
Take your Bible, read it, and diffuse its joyful tidings. 

He who hath it need not stray ; 
But he who hath, and will not give 
That book of life to all who live, 
. „ Himself shall lose the way.” 

[Cheers.] The resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr. 1. Winter, of Bristol, minister, moved the 
second resolution: — 

That this meeting. while it yields its continued and cordial sup- 

rt to those versions of the Word of God which, it was pt 
nstituted to maintain and circulate, rejoices in all the efforts which 
are made by their fellow-Christians to give the Sacred Volume, iu 
their own tougue, to the various nations of mankind. 
and said, how amazingly vondescending it was in the 
Majesty of heaven and earth to give to his rebellious 
creatures a revelation of his will. He might have left 
them all to sink into the grave without being enabled 
to form any conception as to futurity; but he had given 
a book that not only revealed a heaven to come—that 
was of itself delightful, that a future state of blessed- 
ness was appointed—God had not merely told us of 
lite and immortality, but also appointed the way in 
which we, though we had rebelled against him, could 
obtain that heaven. They ought to love that book 
more than they did. They should remember, too, that 
it was the book of the people. The Bible was not in- 
tended for one class of human society, for one nation, 


kindred or tribe. God intended it for the whole of | 


mankind. God, in his wisdom and mercy, had given a 
book on which the profoundest philosopher could think, 


divine tuition, had something there that he could un- 
derstand, revealed to make him wise unto salvation” 
[applause]. How wonderful it was, that the Bible 
should have been written at different times, by differ- 
ent men, and yet that through the whole there should 
be one spirit, and that each writer, instead of contra- 
dicting the other, really confirmed and established the 
truths taught by the preceding one. He thought it 
would be much more difficult to find arguments against 
divine revelation, than to argue in support of the book 
they enjoyed. It was a mercy that the Bible had been 
translated: many of them could not read it in Hebrew 
or Greek, but God, in his mercy, had qualified men to 
make known his mind tothem. They should honour 
God in that he had bestowed such gifts upon men, 
whereby they could read for themselves the wonders of 
redeeming love, and derive, whilst they read, the satis- 
faction which brought with it a witness of its divinity. 
But the Bible was not intended for this country only, 
or merely for polished Europeans, but for“ barbarians 
and Scythians, the bond and the free.“ All our fellow- 
creatures should have the book that would point them 
to a better world, and dispose them to seek, by the in- 
fluence of the spirit revealed in it, the rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God.“ It was refreshing to 
know that so many myriads of our race were now 
favoured with the Word of God in their own language, 
who, a few years ago, had no Scriptures to point them 
to a Saviour, no messenger of mercy to make known 
the Lamb of God, whose blood taketh away the sins 
of the world.“ Now, missionaries had gone out with 
the Holy Scriptures, whose efforts God had honoured, 
and they could not doubt that God would yet more 
abundantly honour the agency which rik believed 
to be in accordance with his divine will [hear]. He 
rejoiced that there were many institutions now for 
the circulation of the Scriptures, and that the Baptist 
Mission looked kindly at all other institutions, for he 
could not have taken part in the meeting had it re- 
flected on that noble institution, the Bible Society. The 
Bible Society had been near his heart from boyhood, 
and he had been very reluctant to think unkindly of it, 
even when he felt it, or at least its agents, had not 
towards them as one would have thought the holy in- 
fluence of the Bible might have taught. But that time 
was gone by, and he hoped *‘ Ephraim would no longer 
vex Judah, and Judah would no longer vex Ephraim.” 
There were so many systems and sentiments in the 
world opposed to God, and, consequently, to the hap- 
piness of mankind, that Christians, instead of falling 
out by the way,“ should be more anxious to know how 
they could be more united in aiming after the destruction 
of that empire of darkness whose fall was surely predicted 
by the Word of God. He rejoiced that the Word of God 
had been translated by the Baptist Missionary Society, 
and he thought if that society had done no more than 
furnish the people with the Word of Life up to the 
present period, that alone would have been more than 
compensation for all the labour and expense connected 
with that noble institution [applause]. They ought 
especially to admire the wisdom of God in fitting men 
for their various stations. Carey, with Marsham and 
his coadjutors, were admirably adapted for their work, 
and of Yates it might be said that he had the spirit of 
Elijah poured on him, and it was to be hoped the mantle 
would still fall on some Elijahs that should be raised to 
occupy the places of the fathers as they passed away. 
Thus also it was at home: some of their brethren were 
fitted for stations in their colleges to instruct the rising 
ministry, or prepare works of literature and learning ; 
other were adapted to preach the unsearchable riches 
of Christ in a plain manner to plain people, and, all 
through the mercy of God, adapted for and blessed in 
their various stations 3 The Bible must remain 
for ever; it contained the elements of immortality, for 
„heaven and earth might pass a way,“ but not one jot 
of God's word should fail. It was the remedy God 
had appointed for the healing of all nations. They 
knew what wonders the preaching of the cross of 
Christ had effected, and, by looking at what God had 
done, they might be encouraged to hope he would do 
still greater things. They must not, however, forget 
the Holy Spirit of the Bible was always necessary to 
render even God's own word efficient, and under its 
influence they need not fear any of those evil systems 
called by a Christian name, for if the word of the Lord 
had free course, and if those who read the Scriptures 
bound them more to their hearts, and rejoiced in the 
distinguishing truths therein revealed, they need not 
tremble, for God would take care of his own cause. 
They wanted more faith in God’s Holy Word—in his 
inviolable promises. He feared they were sometimes 
ready, like Nicodemus of old, to say, How can such 
things be?’’ but they sbould exercise reliance upon 
God, believing that, though the powers of darkness 
may oppose the reign of his Son, though they may be 
thwarted in their design, although clouds may arise 
and they may be sometimes ready to tremble, yet they 
should still continue faithful, persevering through evil 
report and good report in the confidence that the Word 
ot God must prevail, and that Jesus Christ must reign, 
whose right it is [applause]. 

Mr. Danie. Gou.p, of Dunstable, minister, seconded 
the resolution. He was thankful for the opportunity 
of expressing his attachment to the institution, and he 
was glad that the resolution he seconded exactly ac- 
corded with his feelings. He should have no pleasure 
in appearing there if there belonged to the Institution 
any character of opposition to other versions of the 
Scriptures not under its patronage and furtherance ; 
but they rejoiced in every effort to promulgate the 


Word of God, and in circulating all versions of the 
Scripture. There could be no effectual evangelisation 
of the world without the translation of the Scriptures. 
The people that should receive their knowledge of 
Divine authority only from the preacher, would have 
their knowledge nearly traditional, and the sources of 
their information and faith would be in the hands of 
another; it would depend on mortal and fallible crea- 
tures, like themselves, how much of the mind and will 
of God they should know; and, while every man should 
have « sure foundation, a foundation which he knew 


living preacher. Man was not capable of performing 
the task, without miraculous inspiration, of being an 
authoritative interpreter of the will of God to others. 
It was not safe he should be called to such an office 
without qualifications which did not remain in the 
Christian church ; and the preacher, who should be 
the only oracle to his people, would be led by circum- 
stances to advance assumptions inconsistent with his 
own fallibility and the liberty of those he taught. 
[hear.] The circumstances in such a case would 
convert the preacher into the priest, and make him, 
who is only a brother, the lord over God's heritage. 
It was, therefore, impossible that the work of evangeli- 
sation should be thoroughly done, unless with preach- 
ing there was connected the translation of the Word of 
God into the vernacular of those who were taught, 
There might be, indeed, individuals 8 but 
Christian knowledge could not be perfected, Christian 
character could not be fully developed, the religion of 
Jesus could not be extensively diffused and deeply 
rooted among the people, unless the Scriptures of truth 
were tiunslated into the vernacular of that people. It 
might be questioned, whether Christianity in the early 
ages could have been corrupted as it was, if there had 
been the art of printing, at once inviting a more copious 
translation of the Word of God into the vernacular of 
the people, and giving it circulation [hear, hear]. 
Again, when Christianity was so corrupted, the Refor- 
mation could not have been effected had not Divine 
Providence furnished the means by the art of printing 
to circulate the Word of God, which became effectual 
to write on the hearts of men, before besotted, those 
lessons and impressions, which priestcraft could not 
efface, —lessons that were sufficient, in a great extent, 
to overcome that great enemy of truth [cheers]. 

Mr. M. Woottaston, ot Agra, missionary, said he 
had been requested by his friends to bear testimony to 
the merits of the translation put forward by Dr. Yates. 
During the first twelve years of his residence in India 
he was at Calcutta, and in communication with the 
missionaries, although not a missionary himself. He 
was acquainted with Dr. Yates, Mr. Pearce, and their 
coadjutors. He did not himself pretend to form a com- 
petent judgment of Dr. Yates’s translation, but he could 
~~ the opinions of those who were competent judges. 

e had heard it unanimously declared that there was 
not in India a more correct translator than Dr. Yates. 
His (Dr. Yates’s) acquaintance with Sanscrit was fully 
equal to that of Dr. Wilson, or any cther person in 
India. He was also acquainted with the Hindi and 
Hindustani languages, and in all three had made trans- 
lations of the Bible. When he spoke of Dr. Yates and 
the Baptists in India generally, every individual in this 
country and in India would agree with him that the 
Baptist Missionary Society had done more in India for 
the translation of the Scriptures than all the other so- 
cieties put together [applause]. Dr. Yates had also 
been usefully employed in preparing works for the Go- 
vernment in India. The books used in the colleges 
and missionary institutions had nearly all been compiled 
and prepared by Dr. Yates and his associates, and he 
considered it a happy circumstance that the Govern- 
ment employed so highly qualified an individual, as in 
the books for reading he had embodied so much of 
Christianity, that they were instrumental in preparing 
the native mind for the reception of the Gospel [hear]. 
In India he 1 met Dr. Yates and other Mis- 
sionaries in the monthly conferences held at the houses 
of the ministers of the different denominations. There 
were twenty or thirty ministers, composed of the 
Church of England, Presbyterians, Independents, Bap- 
tists, and other denominations, meeting on common 
terms, and in the greatest harmony, all striving to pro- 
mote the interests of Christianity in the country [hear, 
hear]. He had great pleasure in bearing testimony to 
the great work done by Dr. Yates, who was highly 
esteemed and almost reverenced by the natives, and 
32 more beloved by all classes than any other man 

e knew of (applause). 

Mr. Grosek (minister) rose merely to mention a fact 
which had given him some pleasure, and which he 
thought would be pleasing to the meeting. He had 
lately read in a periodical an announcement, on appa- 
rently good authority, that Mr. Newman, whose seces- 
sion they would remember, was returning from Rome 
with a special commission from the Pope to make a 
translation of the Scriptures into English. They should 
rejoice at this, for let the Scriptures be translated even 
under papal sanction, and the consequences would be 
such as Protestants might rejoice in. It would be 
doubtless such a translation as they would not approve ; 
but in this country it must be subject to criticism ; and 
let the translation be criticised, its errors must give 
way (hear, hear). 

‘he second resolution was then put and carried, after 
which the collection was made. 

Mr. J. Mius, of Kidderminster, minister, moved the 
appointment of officers for the ensuing year. After what 
they had heard, who, he said, could refrain from re- 
joicing? Their joy was in the Lord from whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift, for the gifts he had been 
pleased to bestow on his beloved servants, of the exer- 
cise of which they had been hearing with such great 
pleasure. In reference to their own denomination they 
could exclaim, What hath God wrought?—while the 
same might be applicable to every other section of the 
church of Christ. One feature in this meeting de- 
manded especial attention. So numerous an assembly 
met to promote the circulation of God's Word through 
every part of the world was one of the most pleas- 
ig spectacles that a Christian could contemplate. 
What they had been hearing was calculated to inspire 
a pleasing hope. Where darkness had covered the 
earth, and gross darkness the people, they heard the 
proclamation, ‘‘ Arise and shine, for thy light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon you!“ What 
was the church without the word of divine truth ?— 
that sun in the firmament which should ultimately illu- 
mine every region, till its watchmen tuned their songs 
in holy harmony from pole to pole! The understand- 
ing of the Scriptures would be the means of uniting in 
one holy alliance every section of the church. ‘This 


and think again, and yet say, There are things in it | was sure beneath his feet, for every article of faith and | was an age of holy enterprise in various foims, but 
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Lord's people in one blessed fraternity [cheers]. They 
had that night heard a brother of another denomina- 
tion bear a testimony to the operations of their beloved 
brethren in the east, which they themselves could not 
have borne. They had indeed deserved their praise 
and approbation, and had had them; but when they 
heard such a description of them, might they not say, 
Verily, the Lord is answering the prayers of his people, 
and bringing about the time when unanimity and peace 
shall pervade the whole family of God [hear]. In re- 
ference to the regions of darkness, where men still wor- 
shipped the works of their own hands, they knew no- 
thing but the blessed book * were united to circu- 
late to the ends of the earth that could demolish the 
strongholds of error. And they had their Lord's 
assurance that his Word should run and have free 
course, till the whole earth was enlightened with its 
rays, and every land should suy Hallelujah, the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth [cheers]. 

Dr. Burns seconded the motion. The time had 
arrived when the most fitting thing they could do was 
to separate. They had had so rich a feast, that they 
should now retire and endeavour to digest what they 
had heard, and reduce itto practice. It was a favourite 
motto of his, from things suspicious totally to abstain, 
and to use moderately even good things. They had 
a great many good things. The Report was a 
good one, and would be read with much plea- 
sure. ‘The key-note of this meeting, the first speech 
was a good one; so was each that followed it. His 
speech was to be the last, and should be the applica- 
tion of the whole. It should be short, and to the 
point. He would ask, what were they doing to carry 
out the great objects of the Church? What influence 
had this subject on their own hearts? It was the first 
time he had had the opportunity of speaking for the 
Society, but he could assure them that in his section of 
the great Baptist union the institution had many warm 
friends [cheers]. So long as they had a missionary 
society they had need of this. What could a missionary 
do without his furniture? He thought his friend had 
cast a shade over their prospects in counting the gene- 
rations that must elapse before every individual would 
have a Bible. If every family, or even village, pos- 
sessed a copy, it oul go far to diffuse a knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus Christ through the earth. But both 
Report and speeches were encouraging. The grand 

uestion was, were their hearts enlisted in the work? 
Was it their daily prayer and endeavour? A greater 
object could not be proposed. While they felt and 
provided fer the physical wants of their fellow-country- 
men, how should they be concerned for the spiritual 
famine of the world? Much was being done, and too 
much could not be done, for the education of our peo- 
ple, but how important was it to send the Gospel to 
illuminate the dark places of the earth. The motto of 
the Society should be, Let there be light! [hear]. 
The Book declared that that light should illuminate 
every nation, and people and tongue; should visit 
every benighted family, and irradicate every benighted 
soul; and they laboured in a hope, inspired by divine 
truth, which God declared should not be disappointed 
[cheers]. 

The motion was carried, and the meeting concluded 
by singing the 117th Psalm, and prayer by Mr. Swan. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Fifty-fifth Anniversary of this Institution was 
held at Exeter-hall, on Thursday morning, the 29th 
ult. The weather proved very favourable, and a large 
concourse of the friends of the Society was present. 
On the platform there was a considerable number of 
ministers and several of the principal laymen con- 
nected with the denomination. ‘The chair was taken 
by Joseph Tritton, Esq. 

The proceedings having been commenced by singing 
and prayer, 

The CHAIRMAN rose and said: I should have been 
truly glad if the place which I have now the honour to 
occupy were filled by some other gentleman, whose con- 
nexion with our Missionary Society had been of longer 
standing and far more service than my own, I trust 
that this is not a eelfish feeling, though certainly in 
that case I should have been relieved of a deep sense 
of responsibility, the existence of which will not appear 
unnatural when you remember the sacred nature and 
the solemn importance of the object which has brought 
us together, and also how much a meeting like this 
depends upon the spirit and tone adopted at its very 
commencement, This position, however, happily, has 
its privileges too, among wkich I cannot but reckon 
that of bidding you welcome to another of these 
delightful anniversaries, of mingling with brethren, 
whom, from circumstances, we have rarely the plea- 
sure of meeting, except on occasions of this nature, 
and of uniting together with you to lay at the feet of our 
Lord and Master these our services and offerings, in the 
humble hope that, like those of the predicted future, 
they may come up with acceptance on his altar, Permit 
me also to remind you of one other privilege common to 
us all, and the enjoyment of which I trust we shall not 
only desire, but actually realise in the proceedings of 
the day: I mean the presence of Him in whose name 
we meet. Then will its duties be effectively discharged, 
then will its pleasure be immeasurably enhanced, and 
its purposes happily attained; and when it is gone, 
while its memory will be fragrant of elevated emotions 
and holy resolves, its results, extending their influence 
far into the future, shall be themselves the tokens and 
the proofs that what we asked we did receive, that what 
we sought we found (cheers). It would be unneces- 
sary for me, seeing this is the Fifty-fifth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Society, to dwell at any length upon its 
objects and claims, with which doubtless you are all 
familiar. Its own history thus far is the best and most 
efficient exponent of these—an advocate whose practical 
eloquence is weighter and better than words. By the 
grace of God it has long been a part, a useful and hon- 
ourable part, in the great work committed by the Head 
of the Church to the sanctified energies of its various 
members. Those who have gone forth in connexion 


with it have diffused in heathen lands the savour of the 
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simple purity, — 
When unadorned adorned the best.” 

The faith once delivered to the saints by preaching, by 
translating, and by living the Gospel, theirs has been 
an influence most beneficial to 1 1 ; and who shall 
question its acceptableness to God? They have had a 
share, too, in advancing, we think materially, those 
great social changes in our colonies which have wiped 
out the fearful stain of oppression from our national 
escutcheon (cheers). They have helped to burst the 
bondsman's fetters, and in the name and strength of 
their Master have said to the oppressed, ‘‘Go free!“ 
[cheers]. We say not these things boastfully. Our 
soul would make her boast in the Lord. The cause is 
glorious in its excellency, the openings providential in 
their development, the men striking in their adap- 
tation, and the means voluntary; therefore, the 
more valuable in their bestowment, have all been of and 
from himself, and to him alone be all the glory 
(cheers}]. And let it not be thought that I speak in- 
vidiously. There are other societies engaged in the 
same great work, to which God has been pleased to give 
many and precious tokens of his approval and 
blessing. We have rejoiced in their joy — we 
sympathise in their sorrows — we wish them ten 
thousand-fold success, and we sigh for the day, 
God speed it onward! when both the citizens and 
watchmen of Zion shall all see eye to eye [cheers]. 
Assuming, however, that the things I have men. 
tioned are so,—do they not constitute a legitimate 
ground of appeal for continued, and even increased 
support? And suffer me to say, though it should 
seem like a tale often told,that there have been few 
seasons, if any, in which the Society needed your support 
more than now. I must not anticipate the Report 
further than to observe, that financially, the position 
of the Society is still not such as its friends can con- 
template with satisfaction. The debt, though happily 
somewhat reduced since the last anniversary, still 
continues to oppress us,—a fact, I think, that is chiefly 
to be lamented in this point of view, that it prevents 
the Committee from enlarging the sphere of their 
operations, from listening to calls of most pressing 
importance, and from carrying the light of life further 
and deeper into the dark places of spiritual death. 

Moreover, in its necessary and righteous demand for 

the most rigid economy, there is a danger of curtailing 

too much, not the luxuries—they have not such a term 

—but the requisite comforts of those who have gone 

forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles—[hear, hear] 

and casting themselves, singly and altogether, upon the 

sympathy of their brethren in Christ. This burden will 

not, we trust, be allowed long to remain. We have 

tried some methods to remove it. Let us, this morn- 

ing, make one experiment more—let us all resolve, by the 

grace of God, with a diligence more intense, and an 

affection more glowing, to follow his footsteps, whose 

principle was, It is more blessed to give than to re- 

ceive — whose command is, Go forth and preach the 

gospel to every creature, and who embodied them both 

in a course of sublime benevolence, which, while it is 

the happiest theme of thought, is the noblest study for 

action [cheers]. There is another circumstance to 

which, as it bears upon the interests of the Mission, a 

reference will naturally be expected this morning. 1 

allude to the many painful bereavements we have ex- 

perienced during the year that has just closed. These 

visitations must command our sympathy. Debts, how- 

ever pressing, may be paid; liabilities, however heavy, 

may be discharged; but who shall recall the high- 

minded, consistent, devoted labourers who have gone 

from amongst us? The fathers, where are they? and 

the prophets, do they live for ever?“ It will be in the 

recollection of some present, that, scarcely had we re- 

tired from this hall, on the occasion of our last anniver- 

sary, and the words of well-earned eulogy for some then 

deplored were still fresh upon our hearts, when another 

of our dear brethren, the early associate of the dead, 


of Christ, and have set it forth in all * 


and the honoured friend of the living, was called away. 
Others have followed in quick succession, and the 


— 


— blessed citizenship, whose destiny is 00 glorious, 
iose heritage is on high [ch ’ 
sentiments, and I believe they . these be your 


give them this morn- 
ing a real permanent imbodiment—a permanent form 


by renewing your support to a Society whi , 
and laborious y seeks their fulfilment. ' Thar — 
thought to which the great general of France gave ut- 
terance, when standing on the plains of Egypt, and 
pointing his followers to her wondrous monuments, he 
exclaimed, as a motive for action, * Soldiers! from the 
summit of those pyramids forty centuries look down 
npon you.“ We also, brethren, soldiers of the cross of 
Christ, are compassed about with a glorious cloud of 
witnesses—our great Leader himself, the noblest, the 
brightest, the best [cheers]. There was a time—more 
than three thousand years have passed since then— 
when his divine voice addressed his servant on the 
memorable shore of the Red Sea, and this was its bid- 
ding“ Speak unto the children of Israel that they go 
forward“ [cheers]. What better motto could we 9 
at a meeting like this? It is the motto of this age of 
the world—let it be also of this age of the church. It 
is written on the daily discoveries of science, on the 
tariffs and treaties of commerce, on the multiplying in- 
stitutions of public benevolence, and the advancing tide 
of intelligence and knowledge ; and surely the cause of 
Jesus, more worthy than them all, shall not want some 
such practical endorsement at the hands of its friends. 
That cause is not, blessed be God, the scheme of a wild 
enthusiasm, which to-morrow’s stern realities shall 
scatter to the winds—it is not a baseless fabric which 
the coming storm of infidelity and idolatry shall level 
to the dust; but it is the cause of living, eternal, 
triumphant truth—esteemed, it may be, the foulishness 
of man, but gloriously manifest as the wisdom of God 
—catholic in its nature, for it welcomes all—kindly in 
its ministrations, for through them the mourner finds 
his comfort, the captive his liberty, the dying his life— 
ennobling in its relations, for beneath its influence the 
abject slave of yesterday is to-day the worshipper, the 
servant, the child of the Most High—and as to its per- 
petuity, the crown of all its excellence, while it baffles 
our conceptions, it shall elevate our hopes and animate 
our hearts, for“ of his kingdom there shall be no end 
[loud cheers]. 

Mr. J. Anous, the Secretary, then read the Report :— 


It commenced by recording the death of Messrs, Burchell 
and Dutton, in Jamaica; of Mr. Francis, of Hayti; and of 
Messrs, Thompson and Hudgrow, in Africa; and also the 
cessation from labour, through infirmity and sickness, of 
some others. Mr. and Mrs, Webley have been sent to 
Hayti. Mr. Lewis, who sailed in 1845 for Ceylon, has been 
directed to proceed to the continent of India, to strengthen 
the hands of the brethren there. Mr. Page, from Stepney 
College, is about to proceed to Madras. Another missionary 
has also been accepted for India, on condition that the funds 
of the Society will allow of his being sent out. The mission 
in India was reported to be in a prosperous state, A larger 
number of volumes of Scriptures have been printed than for 
several previous years, 3,000 volumes of Sanscrit, 69,000 
in Bengalee, and 12,000 in Hindu have been issued from the 
press, 79,549 tracts and 40,029 portions of Scripture have 
been distributed at eleven stations alone. The additions to 
the churches in India have amounted to 331—a larger num- 
ber in one year than the mission has ever known. The total 
number of members in India is 1,842. The children in 
attendance, 4,390. The financial state of the churches is 
also encouraging. In Africa, the last year has been one of 
grievous trial. In addition to the death of Messrs. Thomp- 
and Sturgeon, four of the teachers from Jamaica have re- 
turned, and all have suffered so seriously in health, that it 
is feared some must retire for a season. One of the most 
serious trials of the mission in Africa had arisen from the 
conduct of the Spanish Government, who, at the end 
of 1845, gent a Consul-General to Clarence with in- 
struction to send off the Missionaries, unless they 
would consent to reside in a private capacity only, and 
without preaching. With this condition they declined 
to comply, and some of them have removed to Bimbia, on 
the main land. Since Mr. Sturgeon’s death, Dr. Price has 
taken charge of the church at Clarence; the total number 
of members at Clarence is eighty. At Bimbia, a missionary 
settlement has been formed and houses erected; and Mr, 
Merrick has advanced in the translation of the New Testa- 


laces that once knew them, now know them no more. 
Ve believe, however, that their work was-done; they 
had fought the good fight, they had kept the faith ; 
blessed they are, and their works do follow them; and, 
contemplating the usefulness of their lives, and the 
calmness, or say, rather, the triumph of their departure, 
may we not adopt, concerning them, in spirit, if not 
in letter, the gluwing language of the modern prover- 
bialist?— 
„As the aloe is green and well liking till the last, best 
summer of its age, 
And then hangeth out its golden bells to mingle glory 
with corruption; 
As the meteor travelleth in spleadour, but bursteth in 
dazzling light: 
Such was the end of the righteous—their death was the 
sun at its setting!“ 


Burchell, Franeies, Sturgeon, and Dutton! may we die 
the death of the righteous, and may our last day be like 


yours! [cheers], The fields of labour, however, with 
all their spiritual necessities, from which they have 


ment into the Isubu tongue as far as the end of Mark. At 
Cameroons, Mr. Saker has made a first and second-class 
book for the use of the young. A deputation has visited 
Jamaica during the year, and the expenses incurred by the 
visit and an additional sum of about £2,000 to aid stations 
absolutely requiring relief, have been guaranteed by one of 
the Treasurers of the Society—-no part of the funds of the 
Society being devoted to the object. The total number of 
stations is about seventy-five; of ministers, thirty; and 
members about 20,000—600 have been added to the churches 
during the past year. The Sunday-schools have an attend- 
ance of 10,000. ‘The Theological Institution at Calabar is 
in a more promising condition than it has ever been. With 
regard to Honduras, the Committee have nothing ver 

satisfactory toreport. In Brittany, at Morvia, the chape 

recently built has proved of great service. 8,000 tracts, in 
French and Breton, have been circulated during the year; 
and Mr. Jenkins has printed in Breton a Sunday-school 
Lesson-book. The Religious Tract Society have aided in 
printing the Breton tracts. Mr. Jenkins has finished his 
translation of the New Testament into Breton. The total 
number of members added to all the churches during the 


ceased, still claim the prayers, the efforts, and the offer- 
ings of the people of God, Others must now enter into 
the labours of those who are gone to fill their vacant 
places and to carry on the work in which they have 
commenced, to say nothing of the occupation of new 
ground—nothing, for instance, of China, with her be- 
nighted millions, though among these we hope soon to 
see the Society at work, seeking our Saviour’s glory on 
the idol-loving shores of the land of Sinim. We would 
not forget—God grant we never may—that between us 
and those for whom we plead, there is a bond of rela- 
tionship; for God has made of one blood all them that 
dwell on the face of the whole earth. Seas may sepa- 


past year is 1,207, the total number of members in all the 
churches, including Jamaica, being 36,463. There are 249 
stations and sub stations, and 233 agents, not including Ja 
maica. The total number of Day-schools is 156; of children 
taught in day-schools, 8,696; and of children taught in Sab- 
bath schools 12,481. ‘The total receipts for all purposes are 

28,223 Is. 7d., being an increase as compared with the 
last year, of £1,924 12s. 10d.: of this amount £1,000 is a 
special contribution for Madras, and has been invested in 
the funds. The expenditure, including the above invest- 
ment has amounted to £26,309 2s.; the balance has been 
applied towards the reduction of the debt, which now amounts 
to £3,711 9s. 11d. 


Mr. D. Karrenns, of Hackney, minister, rose to 


rate, deserts may divide us, but still we are one, ‘The 
family tie may be stretched, but it is not severed ; the 
likeness may be obscured, but it is not effaced; the 
hands may be the hands of Esau, but the voice, feigned 
though it may be, still is J acob’s voice, Soon may the 
spiritual separation—the spiritual distance be done 
away; soon may we be made one in Christ; soon may 


our privileges become their privileges—our hopes their | 


hopes—our Saviour their Saviour—our God their God, 


—thus casting around the brotherhood of nature the 


bonds of the brotherhood of grace, and enrolling all in Reporte, not of this 


move-— 


| That the Report, of which an abstract has been read, be received ; 
| and that this meeting offers grateful acknowledgments to the God 
‘of all grace for, success Which he continues to bestow upon the 
Baptist Missionary Society and kindred Institutions; and adverts 
with special interest to the progress of the mission in parts of 
Judia, and to the commencement of Missiouary operations, in con- 
nexlon with the Society, at Madras,” 


May I be permitted to say that I move the adoption of 
this Report, not merely us a matter of form, but with 

fect sincerity? It so much differs from some other 
Society, which it has been my mis- 
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fortune to hear, tolerated rather than a proved, and which 


might often be omitted without any detriment to the in- 


terest of the meeting. What I wish to sc demonstrated 


in a Report is, that the Committee and that the agents 
of the — have been performing their work. I do 
not ask that they should have met with no failures or 
disappointments; I do not ask that they should even 
have proved infallible in all their judgments; still less 
do I require that they should be able to show uniform 
success ; but I cannot be satisfied unless, whether suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful, it be proved that they have 
discharged their trust with wisdom, with vigour, and 
with fidelity. But, over and above the ordinary labours 
of this Committee, I rejoice in that mission to Jamaica 
which they have originated and which they have com- 
pleted, and which I cannot but regard as one of the 
most important steps that has ever been taken on be- 
half of this Society, and which I feel assured will be 
uctive of lasting interest, both to the Society at 
ome and to their operations in that portion of the 
world. When I look at the state and prospects of the 
West Indian Mission; when I think of the recent losses 
which they have sustained; when I think of the tales 
and rumours which, to their detriment, for many years 
t, have been floating about amongst the different 

ies of Christians in this country,—when | reflect 
upon the state of temporal and spiritual depression 
into which the churches have been thrown,—the pecu- 
niary embarrassments which have compelled them, not- 
withstanding their declarations of independency, to cast 
themselves again upon the temporary help of the 
Society,—and, above all, of those strifes and dissen- 
sions which it is as impossible to conceal as it would 
be either to palliate or to deny, which have sprung up 
amongst those who, for the sake of the common cause, 
ought to have presented only the firm, compacted, un- 
divided brotherhood of Christianity; when I think of 
all these things, I cannot but rejoice in the Mission 
which our respected brethren have accomplished, and 
having uccomplished which, they stand among us to- 
day laden with the honey which they have collected 
from the gardens of the West, and which they are 
about presently to distil upon us, who, having been 
compelled to stay at home in the hive during a long 
and tedious winter, expect to be enriched with the spoils 
of that perpetual summer which they have enjoyed. 
It cannot but be balm and honey to our hearts to have 
all our suspicions, all our doubts and apprehensions 
removed, and to learn, as I doubt not we shall learn 
from the representations of our brethren, that Jamaica, 
over which our hearts have so often throbbed with holy 
exultation ; watered as it has been with the tears and 
the tribulations of our beloved Missionaries,—Jamaica, 
which has witnessed embarked its own cause, the cause 
of justice and of humanity, more of the moral heroism 
of Christianity than the modern world has elsewhere 
seen,—Jamaica, which is at once the abode of so much 
living piety and the sepulchre of some of the dearest 
and most honoured dust that ever Britain consecrated 
to the service of religion,—I say, it cannot but be balm 
and honey to our hearts, to learn, as we are about to 
learn, that Jamaica is not yet to be surrendered as a 


dark and blighted field, destined to disappoint our che- 


rished expectations, but that, redeemed from its present 
depression, the cloud which is now passing over it 
having cleared away, it will yet become, as it has been, 
the glory of our Mission, presenting to us and to the 
world a picture of a nation redeemed from a double 
bondage, and acknowledging in our Knibbs and 
Burchells at once the founders of their liberties, and 
the apostles of their Christianity. And then again, 


notwithstanding the depressing tone with which the | 


Report started in reference to our mission upon the 
coast of Africa, I cannot but rejoice, that our mission 
even there wears, at least, in my judgment, a new and 
more encouraging aspect. It is true that the Spanish 
authorities have driven our brethren from the island of 
Fernando Po; it is true that the Spanish authorities 
have put them to expense in the removal of their houses 
and their goods, which has seriously crippled their 
resources, and limited their exertions; it is certain 
that the Spanish authorities intend by this movement 
to blast our rising hopes in that portion of the world; 
and oh! when will the Governments of this world cease 
to meddle with religion? [cheers]. And yet, of the two 
evils, give me their frowns rather than their smiles, 
their opposition, not their patronage [loud cheers!. 
For what have they done for our brethren in 
Western Africa? Why, they have compelled them 
to exchange the narrow dimensions of an island for 
the broad Continent itself; they have compelled them 
to take up a more commanding position and atti- 
tude than they themselves had ventured to assume ; 
and now, asif to show how easily the good providence 
of God can bafile and confound their schemes of perse- 
cution, this little band of disciples stand in the very 
centre of a multitudinous group of villages and dis- 
tricts which already appear to their delighted eyes, 
like fields white unto the harvest [cheers]. But that 
which in connexion with these transactions I look upon 
with even yet more satisfaction than this is, the high 
tone of principle that our brethren have assumed in 
this matter. ‘That which 1 look at with especial satis- 
faction is, their refusal, either by the slightest word or 
the slightest deed, to recognize the right of the Spanish 
Government to interfere with their religious proceed- 
ings ; so that, whilst = have pleaded for their rights 
—their civil rights—as British settlers in a Spanish 
colony, they have not asked any favour at their hands; 
and, it it had been possible for them to have gained 
any favour at the hands of such a Government, | glory 
that they have scorned to ask for patronage or tolera- 
tion. It is, I conceive, at the present moment, of the 
utmost importance that our missionaries should every- 
where discriminate accurately the line of Gemarcation 
that separates the rights of Cwsar from the rights of 
God, and that whilst im all civil matters they pay 
deference to constituted authorities, yet in reference to 
religious authorities they should own no supremacy 
but that of God alone, So far do I carry that principle, 
that I am jealous—I am suspicious—l1l tremble when I 


read too much of princes, and of potentates, and of 


chiets, and of sovereigns, in the train of our victories. 
I would rather our missionaries should consent to in- 
Struct the masses of the people—l would rather they 


should keep on labouring to diffuse among the multi- 
tudes the saving knowledge of God, the saving know- 
ledge of Christ —I would rather that they should take 
as the motto, as the end and objects of their missionary 
vocation, the language which was addressed to the 
ont Son of man, prophecy among the thick 
oughs,“ —I would rather see them thus engaged, than 
I would see them lending their influence, or giving 
their names and assistance in the business of legis- 
lation. Nothing but disaster can ensue from this 
. ay, of the secular with the spiritual. This 
servile hovering about thrones and dominions, about 
the „* prerogatives of power, may indeed pro- 
duce more dazzling and brilliant, but not substantial 
triumphs [cheers]. I would not have the tree of life 
a under the shadow of worldly power. I would 
ave it planted in the open field, where it may strike its 
roots freely on;every side, and where every breath and 
influence from heaven may bear upon it without ob- 
struction, and then showers and sunshine will equally 
advance its growth, and even the storm that threatens 
to overthrow it will but make it strike its roots the 
deeper and cleave with greater tenacity to the soil, thus 
leaving it more fixed, rooted, and vigorous than it was 
before [cheers]. ‘There is still another feature in refer- 
ence to the success with which God has crowned the 
labours of this Society. I gather it from a somewhat 
unwonted field,—the shores of India. The Report that 
has been read speaks of a greater measure of success in 
India than at any former period of our history. If I 
understood that Report aright, there were nearly 200 
persons in the last year added to the church. God has 
been pleased in India to remind us of, and to revive in 
our recollection the triumphs of Jamaica, and this too, 
in India, where the work of conversion has hitherto 
Po at so slow and tardy a pace. I think, if 
am not mistaken, that some whispers of persecu- 
tion in connexion with that signal success have floated 
to my ears; nor am I surprised. When was the 
effect otherwise? From the great Diana of the Ephe- 
sians down to the spoilers of Tahiti, when was there 
ever signal success that was not interrupted by oppo- 
sition? I take that persecution to be a token for good. 
It reminds me of a wise and profound saying, in one of 
those edifying letters written by the Jesuits from India 
—which letters, by-the-by, are the only good fruits that 
ever resulted from the Jesuit Mission in the East 
— This year,“ says the Jesuit, ‘‘our Mission has been 
more prosperous than ever. We have had four great 
persecutions’ [laughter]. I strongly suspect we 
shall never make any deep impression on the world 
until we alarm the suspicions, until we arouse the in- 
dolence, until we goad the prejudices of men. I 
strongly suspect we shall make but little impres- 
sion at home or abroad, so long as our affairs and 
proceedings roll on in such a calm and placid 
flow, undisturbed and unruffled by a single gale 
of opposition. We must break the monotony of our 
history—we must startle—we must remove the dull 
and sluggish uniformity that obtains amongst us; and 
we may rest assured that, whenever we do so, the 
corruptions of the world will not allow us to lay hold 
of a silent and undisputed victory. Let the enemies 
of the Cross of Christ rage on, whether they he 
heathens or Propagandists, Brahmins, or priests; whe- 
ther they be Hindoos or Englishmen; whether they 
fight for Juggernaut or the Virgin; whether they 
fight for the Ganges or the font; for the prayer- 
book, missal, or Shaster,—I am neither astonished nor 
dismayed. The tide of your success will still roll on, 
like the torrent, which, though it may be pent up 
for a season, will ultimately break through every bound, 
and gathering augmented strength from temporary 
delay, will sweep away all ignorance, and superstition, 
and idolatry, and falsehood, both at home and abroad, 
until, these being removed out of the way, it will be 
allowed to settle down and subside into the repose pre- 
dicted by the prophet, when ‘ the knowledge of the 
Lord shall cover the earth as the water covers the sea 
[cheers]. An opinion has entensively prevailed, that 
the work of conversion at least has been proceeding at 
a very slow rate in India; but may it not be that we 
have been in the habit of applying to India a false 
standard of judgment? Success, let us remember, is 
not always of one kind; and although I would not un- 
dervalue the conversion of a single soul, yet we can 
never forget that we have no magical process by which 
to convert a whole nation as such. We cannot be 
satisfied to change the creed or outward profession 
of a people; we can be satisfied with nothing less 
than individual regeneration, and in order to indi- 
vidual regeneration there must be individual and 
personal instruction—instruction, too, not casually given, 
but repeated, and still repeated, till the impression is 
made, <A single conversion requires that there should 
be line upon line aud precept upon precept ; and, if so, 
then it will follow that we have had as much success in 
India, even in that respect, as we could reasonably ex- 
pect from the number of our missionaries. Why, to 
convert all India to the faith of Christ we should need 
a thousand agents where we now have but one. IIow 
few are our missionaries! and yet, few as they are, and 
few as they have been, they have nevertheless accom- 
plished gigantic labours, and stand surrounded with no 
inconsiderable number of disciples. But if you put 
these disciples out of sight—say nothing of the churches 
that have been formed in India—say nothing of the 
cruel and abominable practices that have been, one by 
one, annihilated through the influence of the Christian 
missionaries. Give me leave to suppose for a moment 
that, if it were possible, all our churches in India could 
be swept away, and not a single convert remained as 
the memorial of our labours, yet the Bible-—the Bible 
which you have only to diffuse abroad in the world, in 
order to eclipse the dim philosophy of Confucius— to 
confound the lying fables of the Shasters, and give the 
followers of the Arabian impostor a miracle of mercy, 
thatshall shame the absurdities of the Koran, and sup- 
plant the crescent by the cross—-the Bible, introduced 
into so many languages and dialects of India, and even 
enhancing by its sublime poetry and its sublime morals 
the glory of the Sanscrit itself—the Bible, scattered by 
thousands and ten thousands throughout India, and 
deposited in every library of the civilized world--this 
is a trophy for us which no time, which no conyulsions 
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in India can impair or remove, and Which will ever 
remain a ready instrument for future labourers, that 
can be taken up and employed at any time with 
irresistible effect, and is an imperishable monument 
for us, that we have not laboured in vain, nor spent our 
strength for naught [cheers]. Then there is another 
point. When we estimate the successes which have 
been achieved in India, we must not forget the character 
of the people, their notorious indolence of disposition, 
the immense influence of caste, their veneration for 
temples, the long growth of their superstition, its adap- 
tation to the people and to the climate,—all this must 
be taken into account before we can form a just esti- 
mate of what might have been expected in India. As 
a great principle, it may perhaps be safely asserted, that 
Christianity has suhieved most of its triumphs amongst 
those who have been least civilized, and whose religious 
system has been the least competent to stand against 
the light of growing intelligence and searching inquiry. 
Hence it is not surprising we have had so much success 
in Ceylon, the superstition of which is so absurd, that 
it needs but the faintest ray of human reason to be 
poured upon it to detect and explode it. Hence it is 
not surprising that there has been so much success 
in Jamaica and Tahiti, for the same reason. But 
to overthrow such a superstition as that found in India, 
deeply rooted in the national mind, covered and en- 
crusted with the associations of many ages, its faith 
imbodied in a lofty and magical poetry, clothed in the 
graces of language which scholars of every clime have 
eulogised as the most copious and harmonious that 
ever was spoken by man, all this teaches us that the 
overthrow of Hindoo superstition is not the work of a 
day or of a single age. A child may easily demolish 
the mud hovel of the barbarian, but it requires many 
a strong man to demolish a temple [cheers]. And yet 
such, and immeasurably greater, is the distinction 
between the savage gods of ‘Tahiti and Ceylon, and the 
supertitions of Hindostan. I will not detain the atten- 
tion of the meeting further, than to point particular 
attention to the commencement of missionary operations 
in connexion with the Society at Madras. No one, 
who remembers the geographical position of that part of 
India, can fail to rejoice in this portion of the Report 
which has been read; and I confess, notwithstanding 
all the fears, and all the doubts, and all the disappoint- 
ments, which have been expressed at different times in 
relation to India, that I, for one, look upon India as the 
destined field of our greatest and most signal triumphs ; 
and much as I have rejoiced in success elsewhere, and 
do still rejoice, yet I was never dazzled by the success 
of Jamaica to an oblivion of this truth, that the God, 
who in his providence, has wrought so marvellously, 
and contrary to the first intentions of our first Mission- 
aries, for their introduction to India,—who opened in 
his own method a wide door and effectual for them in 
that region; who raised up to the wonder of the whole 
world men marvellously qualified for the great business 
of translating the Scriptures ; who guided them when 
they were refused an asylum under our own authorities, 
so that, denied the help and sympathy of their own 
countrymen, they found, through the God of providence, 
protection and safety under a foreign Power,—that God, 
I say, had a corresponding design in view. I cannot 
believe that all this preliminary work does not betoken 
some great thing yet to come. I judge, if this be the 
preface, what will be the work itself; if this be the 
(pee what will be the temple (cheers). ‘Therefore 

rejoice still more, on this account, in the success 
which this year exhibits in reference to India, and 
would receive it (to use the language of the Report, 
and to concludé with it) as the first dropping of a 
copious shower, that shal] water the whole land, and 
make the wastes of Hindostan bloom like Eden; its 
moral deserts rejoice and blossom as the rose (long-con- 
tinued cheering). 

Mr. J. Stock, minister, of Chatham, in seconding the 
resolution, said: The motion speaks the language of grati- 
tude for past success, and adverts more especially to the 
recent triumphs of the gospel in India. I feel happy in 
being permitted, this morning, to offer afew thoughts upon 
the subject of our East India Mission, inasmuch as [ 
am deeply convinced that that field has not been culti- 
vated to the extent which its importance demands. 
Whether I consider the central position which India 
occupies on the map of the world, or the fact that it is 
the mother of all existing systems of idolatry, or the 
immense masses of the people, or the apparent strength 
with which Satan has surrounded himself there, or the 
course of recent providential events, I am growingly 
convinced that there the grand and decisive battle shall 
be fought between the gospel of the Son of God and the 
ruler of the darkness of this world; and I cannot re- 
frain from expressing my astonishment that we should 
find it to be a matter of so much difficulty to per- 
petuate and increase the interest taken by our churches 
in the East Indian mission. Is it that there exists a 
latent suspicion that the means which are at present 
in operation are insufficient for the conversion of this 
vast continent? I greatly fear that this feeling exists 
too widely among our churches, and that some are wait- 
ing for, some are despairing of, the conversion of India 
till the day of miracles shall once more dawn upon us 

hear, hear]. Now, I cannot conceive that mere pro- 

igies, from the nature of the case, can convert a soul; 
and the testimony of past experience convinces us that 
we have nothing to hope from them, while, from the 
Scriptures, we learn that the Gospel is the power of God 
unto salvation; that the truth is the sword of the Spirit, 
and the hammer that breaketh in pieces the rock. We do 
not need any rolling thunder or withering lightning to 
come forth; what we rcquire is, more energy, More ap- 
plication of the means already possessed, a more copious 
descent of the influences of the Divine Spirit on the 
instrumentality ; and when these things do exist, the 
desert shall become a fruitful field, and the fruitful 
field shall be counted for a forest, even in India 
[cheers]. It has struck me, that another reason why 
we find it more difficult to excite an interest in our 
East Indian Missions than in other similar spheres o 
effort is this, that India has not yielded an amount of 
immediate success equal to that which we have reaped 
in other quarters. The splendour of our triumphs in 
Jamaica has too much dimmed our perception 
of the claims of India. We 


are prone to 
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backward in engaging in efforts 

roduce immediate results [hear, hear]. We for- 
get how many generations have been toiling for our 
spiritual good, how long a succession of priests has 
officiated at Jewish altars; how many inspired prophcts 
have sung, in different ages, of Messiah, in order that 
we might be enlightened. And did these holy seers 
refuse to strike their prophetic lyres because it 
was distinctly revealed to them that not unto them- 
selves, but to us, they did minister the things which 
are now reported unto us by them that have preached 
the Gospel unto us with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from Heaven? And shall we refuse to do our 
part in works the complete good of which shall be 
reaped by future generations? Shall we prove thus 
recreant, Lupon whom emphatically the ends of the 
world are come? Give me the man who simply asks, 
„Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?“ - the man who 
is willing to do the humble work of laying the foundation 
of the spiritual edifice on which future generations may 
place the top stone—the man who is prepared to plant 
the acorn and nurse the sapling with unceasing care, 
that the people of a generation far remote may sit under 
the refreshing shade of the full-grown oak [cheers]. 
We want more love to our work for its own sake, and if 
this principle should more extensively prevail in our 
churches, permit me to state, it would not be necessary 
for expensive deputations to visit our people, and 
deliver brilliant missionary orations, in order to insure 
the liberal contributions of the friends of Missions 
(hear, hear]. The action of that artificial zeal that is 
moved only by exciting platform addresses is like the 
movements of a corpse when under galvanic influence, 
which are succeeded, ere long, by the torpor, the 
rigidity, the ghastliness of death; but the action of a 
heaven-born soul resembles the gentle and continuous 
energy of the vital principle implanted by the Almighty, 
and coming forth from heaven. But you would ask, 
Has not the Almighty been pleased to give us more 
success in India than we have deserved? When J recol- 
lect that multitudes have been already converted to God 
by the efforts of our agents—that at this very time mul- 
titudes are surrounding the throne of God and the 
Lamb, and singing the anthems of glory, who have 
been gathered by the ctforts of our missionaries—1 
cannot but feel that already God has honoured us 
more highly than we had any right to expect; and it is 
cheering to reflect, that at this moment numerous and 
constantly increasing tokens of the near approach of 
better days in India are observed on every hand. 
Never was the Bible so eagerly sought for by the Hin- 
doo; never were the people se prepared to be instructed 
by your missionaries in the great truths of our holy 
religion ; never was education—and that, too, on the 
voluntary principle [cheers |—so widely diffused as it is 
at the present moment; never was the preaching of the 
Gospel by your missionaries so blessed to the conver- 
sion of souls as it has been during a recent period. But 
that gracious revival of the work of the Most High, 
which has taken place at one of the stations in India, 
is to me invested with peculiar interest, and in that 
circumstance I see exhibited most strongly the mar- 
vellous sovereignty of divine grace; and I love to see 
the manifestation of that principle wherever i may be- 
hold it. That descent of divine influence has taken 
place in one of our most obscure stations in India, in a 
region far remote, near the spot where the waters of 
the Ganges burst from their source in the everlasting 
hill [cheers]. It has attended the efforts of a missionary 
whose name has hitherto attracted but little public 
attention, and it has come down upon the most de- 
graded of India’s population—men actually despised 
by the Hindoos themselves—and the blessing has been 
most abundant. It has been unprecedented in its ex- 
tent, for never in the annals of the East Indies have 112 
converts from Paganism been received into one church 
at the same time. Yet our beloved brother has been 
thus highly honoured ; and, a few days subsequently to 
the admission of these, he was permitted to receive 
nearly sixty more into the visible fold of Christ 
[cheers]- Who shall tell how far this sacred fire, lit 
at the mouth of the Ganges, shall spread? May we not 
hope that it has ushered in the dawn of the day of 
India’s conversion to God? To me there is some- 
thing peculiarly interesting in the fact, that these 
pleasing appearances have taken place in India con- 
sentaneously with gloom and depression in the Ja- 
maica churches [hear, hear]. If God has suffered our 
Missionary Society to be darkened in one quarter with 
overshadowing clouds, he has caused light to burst 
from another quarter from which we but little expected 
it. Perhaps it was, that our hearts were too much 
clated with the splendour of our triumphs in Jamaica ; 
and perhaps God in his mercy has sent us this affliction 
to humble our pride; and perhaps he does intend, in 
his infinite mercy, in his all-wise sovereignty, to make 
India, the land where we have laboured long with so 
little success, the scene of our future most glorious vic- 
tories [Loud cheers]. Be that as it may, I cannot but 
rejoice in the thought, that God will not suffer the 
agency and prayers which have ascended to his throne 
tor more than fifty years for the conversion of India to 
himselt, to return back unanswered. 1 cannot imagine 
that he will permit the country which has been 
honoured with the persevering, self-denying labours of 
so many devoted servants of the Redeemer, to allow 
those prayers and efforts to go unrewarded. They are 
in the treasury of heaven; there they cannot be lost. 
The times of our success are in the hands of the Most 
High, but the certainty of our final and complete tri- 
umph is guaranteed. The Gospel we preach is some- 
thing like the light of yonder sun, which pours its radi- 
ance upon every region, and sheds its beams as cheer- 
ingly through the casement of the hovel us through the 
gorgeous window of the palace. So does the Gospel 
our Missionaries preach enlighten every eye und gladden 
every heart [cheers]. The foundation of our hopes for 
ultimate and complete success are laid broad and deep 
in the everlasting purposes of infinite love ; in the in- 
exhaustible merits of the sacritice of the Son; in the 
offices and power of the Divine Spirit; in the irrevo- 
fable promises of a triune God. God hath said it, and 
it shall come to pass, The mountain of the Lord's 
house shall be established on the tops of the mountains, 
and all nations shall flow unto it“ [loud cheers]. 
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The resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr. Brrrext, of Liverpool, minister: If I were to yield 
to the present impulses of my heart and I do not know 
why [should repress them—it would be to give expression 
to the sincerest gratitude to those in this assembly who 
have aided the work to which they have just made al- 
lusion by their effectual prayers, I have been informed 
we have signally enjoyed such applications, both in 
public and in private; and every one who has offered 
on our behalf but one petition ought to know that what 
he asked has been granted. I shall, however, never 
cease to look up to, as one of the most remarkable 
proofs of Divine goodness that we have, during 
two voyages of 10,000 miles in extent, and journeys 
under tropical suns of about 2,000 miles more, we never 
were overtaken by the slightest accident, and never 
were prevented by indisposition from pursuing our du- 
ties, which were sometimes most arduous and exhaust- 
ing, for a single hour [cheers]. Although the prelimi- 
nary, the provisional arrangements which we made suill 
remain for the consideration of the new Committee, I 
may perhaps take the liberty to add, that the assurance 
on the part of the brethren in all the islands which we 
visited, that our communications had served to remove 
some misapprehensions, to compose some differences, to 
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Lalleviate pecuniary embarrassments, and to be some 


comfort to themselves, to their families, and to their 
flocks, has been to us a rich reward, and 1 hope will 
put a new song on the lips of those who commissioned 
us, even praises to that God who alone can, through our 
instrumentality, convey blessings so seasonable and so 
great. And now it is very natural to expect that we 
should present, not only to the Committee, but to the 
Society itself, some accounts of our stewardship. Yet, | 
never felt any duty to be more difficult to discharge. 1 
do not know that I have anything to communicate suit- 
able to a general mecting, which is not already well- 
known, or which may not be easily deduced from facts 
with which we have been long familiar. It is, of course, 
impossible for any sort of language to describe the 
material splendour of these countries. 1 have never 
met with either the tongue or the pen which has con- 
veyed to me anything approaching to an idea of the 
glories which we beheld among the Antilles; it was 
hard enough, when they lay before us, to keep our 
minds steady enough to receive a just impression of the 
rapturous skies, the wooded mountains, the luxuriant 
valleys—to say nothing of the blue ocean, and the glit- 
tering rivers, and the midnight firmament. These are 
to be known only at the cost of two months of unrest 
on the hoarse Atlantic [laughter], and, although Mr, 
Chairman, I do not wish to deter you, whom my com- 
panion and myself often wished were present when we 
were crossing some inspiring landscape, from actually 
visiting those scenes [applause], yet JI musi confess, in 
all honesty, that the horrors of the sea and the beauties 
of land approach pretty near to the point of counter- 
balancing one another [applause]. But with respect to 
the moral condition of these countries, I do think that 
a pretty accurate idea may be formed of it without 
leaving our own island. It is well known that the 
population of Jamaica—to refer at once to the island to 
which the principal part of our attention was directed 
—is now passing through an economical change of the 
deepest interest. ‘There never was, perhaps, so re- 
markable an experiment performed on human society 
as that which is transpiring at present in that country. 
We are concerned in it at this meeting only so far as 
it affects the state of religion, and, even in that de- 
partment, its consequences are not the least marked 
and momentous, It is, of course, well remembered, 
as I judge by tie numerous references to it to-day, that 
both before and after the period of emancipation there 
Was an unusual attention to personal religion, and vast 
accessions to the church. Now, besides the influences 
of the Spirit of God, which were undoubtedly richly 
enjoyed in those days, it must be remembered that 
there were some external and secondary causes which 
considerably contributed to that result. Among these, 
perhaps, might be the mere love of excitement, which 
found gratification in large weekly assemblies, together 
with that tendency to imitate and to take the com- 
plexion of the society in which they happen to mingle, 
so characteristic of the negro race—and, I suppose, of 
all races precisely in their condition; but still more 
powerful was there in operation a desire to possess the 
approval and consequent protection and advice of the 
white man. ‘They had no friend, no guardian, no 
counsellor but the minister under whose banner they 
had ranged themselves; all their sorrows and diffi- 
culties—and these neither light nor imaginary—they 
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came and spread at his feet, in the certainty of ob- 
taining sympathy and perhaps deliverance. Who could 
wonder, then, that this consideration should come to 
the help of their religious conviction, and perhaps in 
some instances should even be the only real impulse 
to a religious profession? And who is there prepared 
to say, that the missionary was capable of so analyzing 
these motives as intallibly to determine upon the ex- 
istence of the one class or the other, or to assign its 
proper strengti to each, if both were acting in com- 
bination? ‘The only thing a man could do after the 


upon the principle which Mr. Kuibb, in one of the 
letters included in his Memoir says was his own 
maxim, not to wait till he obtained all the evidence 
he could desire, but till ne obtained so much that he 
dare not incur the respousibility of refusing the appli- 
cation {hear, hear}. Now nothing but the speed of 
time, and the operation of new circumstances, could 
fuirly test the character of the churches so tormed ;— 
that test has come with greater rapidity and perhaps 
in a severer form than many anticipated, It is now 
acting in its full power, and the results are de- 
veloping themselves every day. It is now no longer 
necessary for the black man to have a white pro- 
tector—|{hear, hear|~no longer necessary for the la- 
bourer to appeal from his employer to his spiritual 
teachers; and, consequently, one mighty impulse to 
a religious profession 1s removed, But, on the con- 


most earnest prayer, and diligence, was to proceed | 
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trary, there is positive reason tor reluctance in taking | 
that step. . 
but the presence of an obstacle, 
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sion involves to some extent pecuniary liability, The | Scripture readers, 
funds which sustain the services of religion, are drawn, 
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with the most trifling exceptions, not from the demon 
congregation, but from the inquirers and the church · 
and for these funds their new condition has ened u 
modes of application of which formerly they . e — 
ant. Clethed and fed, and guarded like children ~ the 
days of slavery, like children they spent all the mone 
they had, and that the moment after they obtained i 
upon their favourite object, which then was the cause o 
religion. But now, required to clothe, to feed, to guard 
and to elevate themselves, they find it necessary to 4 
der before they part with the pecuniary fruits of their 
industry. That a certain amount of such caution is 
right, will be granted ; and that it should sometimes be 
carried to excess, we should be the last people to wonder 
at. ‘There is, perhaps, no severer trial to the piety of 
our own churches, than that which arises from this 
cause; and we cannot be surprised that, coming so sud- 
denly and so powerfully on churches 80 young, so inex- 
perienced, of such slender attainments, it should make 
a rapid separation between the chaff and the wheat, 
Accordingly, not only our own churches, but those of 
every other evangelical communion, mourn over a some- 
what general languor. It must not be concealed, that 
multitudes who were formerly full of piety and zeal, are 
now engrossed with the world; and not a few of whose 
piety they had the most decided conviction, they have 
been obliged to detach from their fellowship ; while the 
numbers secking to avow themselves soldiers of Christ, 
form a striking and touching contrast to the exceedingly 
great armies of former times, It is undoubtedly a sad 
thing to contemplate this state of comparative depres- 
sion; but who can be surprised that it should come? 
and now that it has come, who would give way to 
despondency? It is my decided conviction, that, with 
all the deductions which must be made, these churches 
have not reached a state of religious feeling far 
beneath our own (cheers). ‘The attendance at public 
worship has not, on the average, very greatly diminished, 
They still travel many miles under their scorching 
skies to the house of God. Whenever, in the course 
of our tour, we fixed a public meeting, we met with a 
prompt response, In our own agricultural counties, 
under the best circumstances, it is hard to obtain a 
meeting, even in the evening, when all the labour of 
the day is over. But what would be thought of a pro- 
posal to give up a whole day, and to go, not only to 
lose that day’s remuneration, but to contribute some- 
thing to the object presented; yet this was done 
repeatedly in our journey; it signitied not on what day 
of the week, or at what hour of the day we summoned 
the gathering-—it was there before us [cheers]. The 
mountains poured down their torrents of independent 
settlers, and the plains contributed their companies of 
the humbler labourers, that still seek their sole aubsist- 
ence on the estates. ‘The ground around the chapel 
quickly shook with the trampling of a hundred horses 
and the air with salutations which—-if loudness be any 
index of cordiality—-must have proceeded from the very 
abysses of the heart. But the moment the service 
began, all was unbroken silence, and a propriety of 
demeanour quite delightful ; and he must have been an 
intolerable speaker who was not quickly greetéd with 
flashes ot the eyes and teeth, or with the deep“ Amen“ 
which bespoke devotional sympathy [cheers]. And 
although I have spoken of their pecuniary contribu- 
tions, there is still left among them a degree of liber- 
ality not unworthy of imitation, Let us remember that 
all their ministers and all their schools are supported 
by themselves ; and we did not hear, in any part of the 
island, a single wish breathed to fall back again upon 
the pecuniary bounty of the British churches [ap- 
plause}]. Without at all pretending to distinguish be- 
tween the donations which arise from principle, and 
those which spring from other causes, it deserves to be 
mentioned, that last year, which was on many accounts 
the least prosperous, twenty-four pastors, representing 
about 24,000 members, raised not less than £10,000 
which, you perceive, is nearly, on an average, 10s, a- 
piece; and, at this moment, on all the property con- 
nected with the Mission, amounting to about £130,000 
in value, the whole remaining debt amounts to a sum 
somewhat under £4,000 [applause]. And, when we 
are able to announce such a fact with respect to 
England, 1 think we shall demand a jubilee 
[cheers]. But not only has the present depression 
some mitigatory features; there are connected 
with it some things which mark u positive im- 
provement. ‘There is not only a greater searching of 
heart amongst all genuine Christians, but also a deeper 
conviction, on the part of all the Missionaries, of the 
necessity of a more necurate knowledge among the 
people. They now perceive more distinctly than they 
ever did, that the season for scattering the seed with a 
bold hand over hill and dale, has given place to that in 
which they must address themselves to the less exhila- 


rating but essential toil of casting up the furrows, con- 


firming the roots, and displacing the choking thorns, 
that they may have, not only the green blade and the 
tall stem, but the full corn ia the ear. Many churches 
which had extended themselves beyond all possibility 
of pastoral superintendence, and even instruction, except 
of a most partial and infrequent kind, are becoming 
divided into separate communities, each with its own 
minister {cheers}. In most of these churches Bible 
classes are taught by the pastors and their wives; and 
L would say that we found none of thema whit behind 
the very chiefest ot the apostles [cheers| ; and, in some 
churches, the congregations having salaried Serpture 
readers, who devote their whole time to the work which 
their names indicate. ‘That important class of men, 
too, to whom a great amount of success is to be attn- 
buted, are those called leaders, now undergoing a steady 
improvement, I cannot pars by these good men with- 
out giving eppression to my convicuon of their faith- 
fulness. ‘he propriety ol their very existence, as 
office-bearers, hus been questioned ; but nothing could 
indicate a greater want of acquaintance with the ci- 
cumstances that called them forth. Nothing could 
have been done without them; and, accordingly, we 
found every denommation bringing them into 2 
tion; Wesleyans, Lidependents, Presbyterians, Muora- 


There is not only the absence of af impulse, Viaus, and evangelical clergymen, ull employ them, 
A religious profes- although vanously naming them helpers, rulers, elders, 


Nothing in the West Indies gave 


us greater pleasure than to witness these good men 
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devoting so much of their time, and of the energies of 
their mind to the superintendence, and, as far as they 
could, to the instruction of the people. If you were 
to enter the cottages of some of them, you would see 
stretched across the rafters, under the rude palm 
thatch, a number of forms, generally of their own 
‘construction, which are brought down and made to 
occupy the whole of the floor, two evenings in the 
week for the general meetings of the districts; and 
every morning before the sun is high enough to light 

eir way or to chase the dew from the dripping trees, 
you would see the devout people all coming in to hear 
the Scriptures read, to offer their morning praises, to 
eupplicate help for the day’s conflict, and then to issue 
forth to their laboura on the estates and provision 
grounds [cheers]. What could the missionaries do for 
these remote dwellers in the glens and in the rocks 
without such guidance? That these poor men are un- 
learned, except in that lore which angels desired to 
look into, is no fault of theirown. That not more (as 
I confess I was a little surprised to find) than one-third 
of their number can even read the Scriptures, seems 
but as a memorial of that Egyptian darkness in which 
they spent their youth, and from which they were de- 
livered only by a mighty hand and an outstretched arm. 
These men, who sustained unshaken the first shock of 
persecution, and received in their bodies the marks of 
the Lord Jesus, and who must always be regarded as 
the confessors of the first age of that sable church, are 
already assuming the signs of advanced life, and are 
passing to their reward, while missionaries, with scru- 
pulous regard to their feelings, and yet with a proper 
consideration of the requirements of the new state of 
society, are assisting them in and supplying their places 
with men of more varied qualifications, likely to secure 
a wider influence over the instructed youth; and if 
their most earnest endeavours for this purpose meet 
with success, one great essential stone is laid in the 
foundation of their sacred temple [cheers]. Besides 
these, there are others on whom they are fixing their 
anxious attention, with a view to the duties of the 
ministry. ‘The necessity of pastors for the people, of 
their own colour and lineage, is becoming every year 
more urgent: the missionaries have never neglected 
that work, although many in England have greatly 
wondered they should have made so little pro- 


gress. I acknowledge myself to have been one 
among that number. Never, till I reached the spot, 
had I had a just appreciation of the difficulties in 


the way; never, till then, did I so clearly perceive the 
extent to which the education of the people in civilized 
countries has been carried on in che persons of their 
ancestors—the extent to which qualities, which we 
deem natural and innate, are the result of subtle influ- 
ences in society, the operations of which we cannot tell 
whence they come or whither they go. Of all these 
hereditary advantages the people of those lands are 
destitute—the entire population stands intellectually at 
zero. Every man must rise in his own person from that 
point—a circumatance which renders the process of 
elevation more tedious—but has a tendency—and he 
who wonders at that tendency is, I fear, but partially 
acquainted with himself—to overcharge the individual 
60 distinguished from the surrounding multitude with 
so much vanity, and so materially to interrupt his use- 
fulness. Until the standard of education be raised uni- 
versally, there will be strong obstacles in the way of a 
highly qualified race of native pastors. Yet a beginning 
has been made, and well made. Upon the brow of the 
green mountain, surrounded by scenery lovelier, I should 
not wonder, than the Academus celebrated in classic 
song, there stands our college for the education of a 
native ministry. It is presided over by a highly 
qualified individual [cheers], our oldest missionary in 
the West Indies. Every year the class of young men 
improves. Those at present studying there—and some 
of them are examined previous to their admission— 
appeared to us in the highest degree hopeful. At the 
ordination ot one who had finished his course we at- 
tended, and the confession which he read, in point of 
language, of consecutive statement, and of comprehen- 
sive thought, I have never heard surpassed in any simi- 
lar service in this country [cheers]. When 1 think of 
the good manners anu intellectual aspect of these 
Academiciuns, 1 cannot but say that the notions which 
most of us have derived from the nursery pictures, of 
the appearance of the negroes, is altogether erroneous. 
We figure them—I once did, and may still do,—as men 
of no toreheads, of extravagant mouths, of preposterous 
nostrils,—when such cases ure almost as rare as they are 
in England. A large majority are men of the noblest 
mould. Just look at my esteemed fellow-traveller; and 
I do say, if you only imagine him to be black, you will 
have a tair type of their development, for the men have 
heads that are fit for anything [applause]. But with 
respect, last of all, to that elementary, popular educa- 
tion, which in one sense lies at the basis of all perma- 
nent improvement, I regret to say that the Missionaries 
appear to have considerably over-calculated the estima- 
tion in which the people would hold it. ‘They thought, 
by building excellent school-rooms, and bringing over 
from England teachers, male and female, highly quali- 
tied, they would speedily spread the blessing. But in 
that they were mistaken, and now they tind,—what lam 
afraid we, in this vexed England, are doomed to find— 
that a splendid educational apparatus is one thing, and 
the disposition of an ignorant population to avail them- 
selves of it, quite another. ‘They find, now that their 
school-rooms are miserably filled, and the great ma- 
jority of their schoolmasters occupying the situation of 
pastors, that instead of relying upon one sudden stroke, 
they must call into operation an agency which no le- 
gislation can produce, of which the office shall be to 
enter the homes of the peasantry, and to track the foot- 
steps of the children wherever they roam, perpetually 
and patiently endeavouring to awaken the desire of 
improvement, and alluring to habits of application. Ot 
course, there is little in this to excite or bewitch the 
imagination, little that is akin to that magical rapidity 
with which we now aspiie to accomplish everything 
hear, hear]. But it is the penalty which, in all coun- 
tries, is exacted by centuries of neglect, and the only 
condition upon which ignorance will release her death- 
grasp. ‘That agency is rapidly come into operation ; 
and in some years, perhaps in another generation, 


if we have reasonable patience to work, we shall find 
the work accomplished. 1 must not detain the meet- 
ing from the more valuable statements of my esteemed 
friend; but I must express the conviction in which I 
know he will unite, that we have just reason for grati- 
tude for the results of Missions among this interesting 
people. When I compare them with those of their 
own race in the republic of St. Domingo, what I saw 
during a deeply interesting visit to that island, which 
I dare not now ask the meeting to permit me to de- 
scribe,—and above all, when I compare them with 
those miserable captives whom we together saw in the 
Capital city of Cuba, in the streets and squares of which 
our ears were for the first time assailed by the clank- 
ing of chains, and with what was, in some degree, 
even worse,—for the chain is somehow associated with 
the decisions of justice—with the sound of the whip, 
the horrid symbol of oppression, and the dehumani- 
zation of men, then no language could utter our esti- 
mate of that work of mercy, in which we have been 
permitted to take so large a part. I have not attempted 
to conceal the present state of religion, but to speak 
honestly, although not despondingly. For who can 
question that the churches have sunk under this wave 
of trial, only to emerge in greater purity? [cheers]. If 
the ministers are united in counsel, and in self-sacri- 
fice,—and there never was greater union among all. 
religious denominations in this land than at present— 
[cheers]—if the British churches continue their sym- 
pathy and their prayers,—now, if possible, more in- 
dispensable than ever,—it is not permitted us to doubt 
that the conflict now begun, and only begun, will end 
in conquest, and that the promise, that ‘‘the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against the church, which 
has been already so nobly fulfilled in the past annals of 
that people shall meet with still more signal accom- 
plishment [long continued cheers}. 

Mr, J. ANGus, minister, then rose, and said: Iam sure 
I concur most heartily in the feelings of this meeting in 
welcoming me home again with my respected friend and 
brother who has just addressed you. I join in that 
feeling with more earnestness, perhaps, than you can 
do, from a knowledge of the peculiar kind of danger to 
which during our journey he was exposed. For my 
own part, I confess 1 have a strong feeling that the 
church at Liverpool also owes to the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society a noble contribution, from the fact that 
he is here to-day. I never saw a man so strongly de- 
voted, in interest and in feeling, to the condition of the 
people in Hayti; and more than one letter expressed to 
me, and wished me to express to the Committee, their 
desire that our brother Birrell would return [hear, 
hear]. I rejoice on our account that he is here, as 1 
should have rejoiced on theirs had he remained 
[cheers]. I rise to address this meeting, as may be 
supposed, under very peculiar feelings, and with a deep 
conviction of my need of Divine help, that I may speak 
with all boldness and with all integrity, doing injustice 
neither to our brethren, nor to this meeting, nor, most 


‘of all, to the common cause of our Redeemer. Bear with 


me, and give me, whilst I speak, your sympathies and 
prayers. I need scarcely tell you that tor the last 
nine or ten years at least, the Baptist Missionary 
Society has been anxious, sometimes on one ground, 
and sometimes on another, to send a deputation to Ja- 
maica. They applied to my late honoured predecessor 
Without success, and to not less than a dozen brethren, 
but their applications failed; and now, last of all, a 
Deputation has gone forth on behalf of the Committee, 
and of the churches connected with our body through- 
Out this country ; and 1 desire to acknowledge, in the 
face of this meeting, that the Deputation is owing 
chiefly to the kind sympathies and the generous help 
of one of the Treasurers of our Society (cheers). 1 
believe that, humanly speaking, that Deputation would 
never have gone, but for our friend Mr. Peto; and 1 
desire now, in the name of my brethren, and in my own 
name (and, may I not add, in the name of this meeting), 
to thank him (cheers), and to join in united prayer to 
God, that he would be pleased to enrich him in his own 
soul, and to recompense to him again all that he has 
done and given and felt in connexion with our mission 
(applause). Independently of the successful or unsuc- 
cesstul results of our Mission I cannot withhold the 
statement of my conviction that such deputations will 
confer if they are repeated, a greater blessing upon 
our churches both at home and abroad than it is easy 
to conceive. I trust that this will be but the beginning 
of a system that will be continued in future years 
(cheers). The objects of our visit, as set forth in the 
letter of instructions we received, are many of them 
of a business character. We were to assure our bre- 
thren of the deep interest taken in their labours by 
their English friends; we were to explain things which 
were misunderstood; we were to correct impressions 
which, as we thought, had been hastily and unjustly 
formed. We were to ascertain on the spot the state of 
property and deeds, to attend to various minor questions 
of business, and generally to make the fullest inquiry 
into the condition of the churches, and, so tur as prac- 
ticable, of the island. ‘There are some things which, 
in going to Jamaica, we need to unlearn, If 1 were to 
say that we had turtle to dinner you might deem us ex- 
travagant ; but if that we had bread and cheese, you 
might deem us economical. In truth, however, the 
economy would be exercised in the first case; and the 
extravagance in the second [cheers]. If I were to 
say aguin that the houses of our missionaries were 
floored with cedar, and had doors of solid mahogany, 
hinges of brass,—or, as one friend gravely reported, of 
gold,—they might be supposed on that account to live 
expensively. The expense, however, would really be, 
on the long run, in using common English woods in- 
stead of the hard, beautitul wood of the island: and if 
it were said that every missionary has, at least, one 
horse—and that many have even a horse and a chaise— 
they might be set down as gentlemen in some other 
sense than the one in which all Christians aspire to that 
name. Ihe fact is, that without horses they cannot 
attend their stations, or move a mile from home, or ob- 
tain the commonest comforts of lite, or hold any inter- 
course for counsel or sympathy with their brethren or 
friends [hear]. Horses are not luxuries, but essentials; 
and if you will not allow your missionaries a horse, 
you may call them home. If, again, I were to say that 
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there are many thousand members of the church who 
cannot read, you might suppose them disqualified for 
their position and extremely ignorant both of truth and 
duty. But, however decisive against them such ignor- 
ance might be if they lived in our Own country, in 
Jamaica it is found to consist with great shrewdness, 
intelligence, and considerable Bible knowledge (hear, 
hear]. Whether it be, that by doing God's will, ac- 
cording to the amount of their light, more light has 
been obtained, or whether it be that, not able to read, 
their ear has become more sensitive, their mind more 
thoughtful, and their memory more retentive, the fact 
is, that there are many leaders and members who have 
accurate scriptural knowledge, are eminently qualified 
for their office, can repeat whole chapters, and even 
correct the younger members of the class in reading the 
Scriptures, though not able to read themselves [cheers]. 
The Deputation were received by our churches and 
brethren with a cordiality and a degree of affection that 
I feel myself altogether unable to describe [cheers]. I 
cannot conceal from this meeting that we had our fears 
whether there might not be some coldness, some in- 
difference to our visit, some suspicion of its purpose; 
and I now desire to confess that in these respects we 
were wrong. Everywhere the houses of our brethren 
were open to us. The church-meetings, the books, and 
the secrets, if they had any, were most freely disclosed, 
and a fuller exhibition I believe it is impossible to 
conceive [cheers]. The respect and affection with 
which the churches in Jamaica regarded the Committee 
of the Baptist Missionary Society were most gratifying 
to us. It was imagined that the Committee could do 
anything they pleased—([laughter]—and if Mr. Birrell 
and myself had remained in Jamaica till we had settled 
all the business, public and social, that was brought 
before us, we certainly should not have returned till 
another year [cheers]. I have, however, in my own 
mind a most deep conviction of the responsibility rest- 
ing upon the Baptist Missionary Society in consequence 
of this feeling. I believe, whether wisely or unwisely, 
justly or unjustly, this Society has more power in the 
island of Jamaica than even the House of Assembly 
itself [cheers]. One only fault did these friends find 
with your deputation—the only one, at least, of which 
I heard. They no doubt stated others, or would have 
done so, if they had known the imperfections of one of 
the deputation, at all events, as I know them. In one 
thing,“ said Mr. Finlayson, of Brown’s fown—the man 
who was repeatedly flogged, in the days of slavery, be- 
cause he would not give up praying—“ In one thing 
you disappoint us. We know the Baptist Missionary 
Committee have no earthly head, for they are all 
brethren; but we didvexpect to see old men with grey 
hairs,’’ said he, like mine. Your hair, however, is 
dark, and not grey; but I see,“ he added, how it 
is—you have got the grey hairs inside [laughter 


and cheers] — a compliment I must personally dis- 


claim, but which I believe to apply most accu- 
rately to my friend and colleague, Mr. Birrell. It 
is natural, on an occasion like this, to look back on 
the history of this Mission and ask, Are you satisfied 
with the results, and do they justify the large expend- 
iture of funds and of strength you have devoted to it? 
Since the first Missionary arrived in Jamaica, some 
thirty years ago, the Society has spent on Jamaica more 
than £130,000. Upwards of fifty Missionaries have 
been sent forth, eighteen of whom have fallen martyrs 
to our cause in the high places of the field [hear, hear]. 
A large expenditure when viewed in the bulk; and yet 
but small. We gave six millions to redeem Jamaica 
from slavery, and we can hardly grudge £130,000 to 
bring her to God [hear]. £200,000 a-year for ever is 
the price of Jainaica emancipation, and £5,000 a-year, 
for thirty years, is-our gift to an object immeasurably 
nobler, and which has been attended with such blessed 
results [tiear, hear]. And let us mark these results. 
In 1830 there were in trust sixteen properties in Jamaica 
in connexion with our Missions. In 1840 there were 
thirty more, or forty-six in all. Now, in 1847, there 
are forty-nine more, or ninety-five in all. These pro- 
perties include sixty-three chapels, twenty-four school- 
houses, fifty-nine dwelling-houses for ministers, and 
516 acres of land; and the whole has cost not less, 
certainly, than £130,000., exclusive of nearly £20,000 
worth of property destroyed by the whites in the time 
of the rebellion [hear, hear]. Here, then, is one re- 
sult. If our Missionaries had had no hand in eman- 
cipation, had conferred no blessing upon the people in 
the form of instruction or temporal comfort; if no 
souls had been converted to God, there is yet, at this 
moment, property set apart for the religious training of 
the people, and thus set apart through our instru- 
mentality, that cost as much as all our contributions. 
If nothing spiritual had ensued, still it is there, to be- 
come in the hand of God the means of the future in- 
struction and the salvation of the race [cheers]. It 
must be confessed, that the style of these buildings is 
not all we might wish. It is even difficult to name it. 
Iam sure it is not Grecian ; I think it is not Gothic ; 
but, whatever it be, it is full of interest, and highly 
characteristic of its origin. It tells plainly who were 
the builders. The men who occupied the pulpits either 
handled the trowel and plummet, or at least spent their 
time among the workmen, and planned the buildings 
[cheers]. Coultart, and Knibb, and Burchell, have all 
left behind them the proofs of their skill; and we learnt 
to love the plac the better, that the impress of their 
genius was so freque t and visible. The engineering 
and architectural ability which their chapels often dis- 
play, especially in effecting enlargements, is very strik- 
ing. Additions to the back or front were obvious 
enough, but not always practicable. In such cases 
our brethren have added a lofty aisle to one side of a 
low-roofed building, in Eagle-street style [laughter]— 
if our friends will forgive me coining a name, Some- 
times you find fronting the pulpit a deep square cavity, 
opening into a large room below, where you catch a 
glimpse of half your congregation. Sometimes the 
chapel was enlarged by increasing the height and add- 
ing a gallery; sometimes, by blasting part of the floor, 
and forming a basement. In fact, the chapels have all 
the impertections (and interest, too) incident to the 
circumstances in which they were built. But without 
they have qualities of sterling worth. They are admur- 


ably adapted for their purpose, and they are filled 
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[cheers]. eos are nearly all large and substantial : 
they are erected where they ought to be in towns, at 
the corners of the streets—not in courts and lanes -an d 
on the hills, accessible and visible to all. As we 
watched the people on every side winding through the 
vallies to the place of meeting, the words of Dr. Watts 
struck us with fresh beauty :— 
“Up to his courts with joys unknown 
The holy tribes repair.” 

So admirably are those localities chosen along the roads 
and coasts, that more than one military authority has 
said, that if the surveyor-general were commanded to 
select the best. military posts in the island, either in 
the interior or on the coast, he would certainly fix upon 
the sites which have been purchased for chapels or 
houses by Baptist Missionaries [cheers]. Nearly every 
chapel (let me add too) has its minister’s house and 
school; many a minister’s house its ten acres of land. 
I say, again, that a nobler boon was never given to any 
island by any society in the missionary history of the 
church; and you are recompensed in chapels alone for 
all you have given. You are aware, that it was one ob- 
ject of our visit to place this property on a more satis- 
factory footing. According to most of the deeds which 
were framed in the days of slavery, or before churches 
were formed, the appointment of the pastor was with 
the Committee. This appointment will now be given 
the people; while, at the same time, in all deeds, pro- 
vision is made for securing the property for the general 


use of our body, and the object for which the chapels 


were built [cheers]. When the deputation landed 
in Jamaica, fifty-six deeds had been recorded ; thirty- 
nine more were prepared during our stay, including 
twenty-six chapels, eight schools, twenty-four mission- 
houses, and 295 acres of land [cheers]. It has al- 
ready been stated, that we were empowered by a friend 
or two in this country to give aid to our brethren, if 
we found it necessary (as was expected) to aid them. 
On reaching Jamaica, we deemed it desirable to examine 
the accounts of the chapels before we proceeded to help 
them. We then formed our plans. The chapel-debts 
in the island amounted to about £8,500—a small sum 
on so large an amount of property: but part of it was 
pressing severely upen our brethren, especially upon 
the widows of honoured missionaries who were person- 
ally responsible for it. We then appealed to the 
churches; and by giving £1,800, we induced them to 
contribute or become responsible for another £1,800; 
and we induced various friends to relinquish claims to 
the amount of nearly £1,400 more ; so that our £1,800 
diminished the chapel debts by £5,000, leaving the en- 
tire debts under £4,000; a quarter part of which is not 
pressing at all. To complete chapels now in progress, 
we also gave about £400, on an equal amount at least 
being contributed by the people. Our £2,200, there- 
fore, has conferred on the island an advantage repre- 
sented by £5,800. The gratitude of the people, the 
relief to the minds of our brethren and the widows of 
missionaries, cannot be represented by figures at all 
[cheers]. But these are the material results of the la- 
bours of our Society: of great value in themselves, and 
yet more valuable as the means of the future education 
and improvement of the Society. Spiritually, the re- 
sults are not less important. Thirty years ago, when 
our mission began, there were a few Baptists in the 
island. Our brethren laboured with zeal, though with 
but little success, At the end of thirteen years, their 
churches numbered 5,000 members ; in fifteen years, or 
just before the rebellion of 1832, they numbered 10,000 
members; and now they contain upwards ot 30,000. 
20,000 at least have passed into glory; and 30,000 re- 
main. nd all the churches to which they belong 
have beén formed and matured in thirty years; a result 
which, ifit be as real and spiritual as it is apparently 
glorious and impressive, must fill all our hearts with 
gratitude and encouragement (cheers). ‘The secondary 
causes of this success I cannot refrain from naming, 
because they are in themselves of interest, and also of 
great practical value. Everywhere in Jamaica the mi- 
nister is knc wn as the protector of the people. He stood 
by their side when, in the days of slavery, they were 
flogged for praying. He lifted up his voice against the 
iniquities of that system, till, by the religious feeling 
of British Christians, it was swept away. He has 
aided them to make equitable arrangements with the 
planters (cheers). He has measured out with his 
own hand the sites of the negro’s cottage and garden. 
He has recorded their titles. He is now sometimes 
their lawyer, sometimes their physician, and always 
their friend. No man will assert that this constant in- 
terposition, on the part of our brethren, has, in every 
instance, been wise,—that would be to claim for them 
superhuman prudence,—or that such interposition is 
generally desirable. Manly independence and self- 
sufficiency on the part of the people would obviously 
be preferable. The true defence is, that such interpo- 
sition was necessary to the very being of our churches. 
Without it, the churches would have been scattered, 
the people robbed and peeled and oppressed, and the 
very name of emancipation have proved a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare (cheers). Not to interpose 
when they alone could have interposed, would have 
been to side with the wrong-doer, and to alienate 
the affections of the people; and it has had, in the 
issue, some happy and important fruits. It has taught 
the people to honour our brethren, and then to honour 
the religion which, in the person of the Missionary, 
had proved itself so friendly to their interests. Ano- 
ther secondary cause of success has been the union 
subsisting in the churches. ‘There is no jealousy; no 
quarrelling (cheers); no suspicions, At the very 
time when our brethren had differences between them- 
selves, they concealed them from the people; and till 
recent unhappy disputes on one side of the island, 
quarrelling between sister churches was unknown. 
We are all one concern,” said one of the members of 
a church on the north side. ‘* Falmouth, and Brown's 
Town, and St. Ann’s-bay, never fear trenching on one 
another. It’s only one chuch, and we are all brothers.“ 
The last cause of success, which has often occurred to 
me, has been the simple evangelical character of the 
preaching of our missionaries—like Andrew’s preach- 
ung their message has been, We have found the 
lessfas ; and its great object, to bring their hearers 
to him. The spir't of discussion, so common, and, per- 
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haps, so necessary, in che east, they have never allowed. 
The doctrine of the Cross, especially in its aspect on the 
sinner, and in relation to his justification, was ever 
upon the lips of Burchell, and Knibb, and others. 
Christ was all their theme; and his doctrine proved 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God in the con- 
version of thousands [cheers]. Now that these thou- 
sands are converted, it is, perhaps, obvious enough that 
a more comprehensive exhibition of Divine truth is re- 
quired. I believe our brethren feel that—while Christ 
for us, is part of the gospel—it is but part; and that 
Christ for us, and Christ in us, is the whole. I doubt 
not, however, they will adapt themselves to the 
wants of the people; and, in the meantime, we can 
but thank God that the one principle of salvation, 
by the blood of the Lamb, was so dear to the hearts of 
our brethren, and has become so mighty in their hands. 
Ihave but two remarks more to offer before 1 close 
these statements. In the first place, let me say that our 
brethren in the island of Jamaica would deplore, and 
every true friend of the Baptist Missionary Society 
and of these churches ought to deplore, if one single 
farthing more of the money of the Society were spent 
in that island. I will tell you the grounds of this de- 
claration. Four and twenty churches raised, for all 
purposes—not, be it remembered, for salaries—but the 
churches under four and twenty ministers raised for all 
purposes, in the worst year they have ever known, more 
than £10,000, which is more than £400 for each church, 
The income of these churches varies from £160 a year 
to £1,200 a year; and £400 is the average of each, be 
it remembered, for all purposes [cheers]. Now, Sir, I 
should venture to protest, in the name of three-fourths 
—nay, of nine-tenths—of the brethren connected with 
our churches at home, against the giving of a single 
farthing of money, contributed out of our poverty, to 
support the gospel amongst a people who are able to do 
so much. Look at the facts. Here is the church at 
Montego Bay. It is well known that the chapel cost 
£12,000, and it is without debt; and there is also a 
minister’s house which cost £1,000. I do not find fault 
with this outlay [hear, hear]. The people raised this 
money themselves, and they had a right to spend it; 
but here they are, free from debt, and able to raise from 
£600 to £900 a year for all purposes, Their chapel 
roof needs to be repaired, and is coming down. The 
expense will be £600. There is not a man among them 
who could give any large amount. ‘They have said to 
us. Give us £200, and we will raise the rest.“ We ex- 
claim, ‘*Give you £200! Oh, no, we will lend you that 
sum, and we must have a bond to secure the repay- 
ment.“ The result is, that in one fortnight they raise 
£300, and they then claim the loan [hear, hear. ] 
There is no reason why other churches in that island 
should not do as much for themselves and their 
brethren. This I lay down, as a first principle in all 
the future proceedings of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety. But then, secondly, continue to give our brethren 
your sympathy, your counsel, and your prayers. Be it 
ever remembered, my dear friends, that Jamaica differs 
from this country essentially in this single particular: 
there is no public religious opinion in the island to 
sustain the ministry, or to shield ministers against 
misrepresentations. Christian ministers stand, so far 
us the island of Jamaica is concerned, nearly alone; 
and on this account they need your sympathies and 
your counsels all the more. We must be prepared 
most strenuously to make the people do their part, so 
far as pecuniary circumstances are concerned; but we 
must be prepared also to sympathize with our brethren, 
to advise them, to keep up written communications 
with them, and to do all that we can to help on their 
work and to cheer their hearts amid the toils and diffi- 
culties which they have to encounter. God grant that 
our other fields of labour may have a share of the bless- 
ing which the island of Jamaica has received, and we 
shall then be repaid a hundred-fold for all that we have 
done [cheers]. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Joux Suerrarp, Esq., of Frome: I have great plea- 
sure in proposing, and [ am sure the meeting will feel 
equal pleasure in adopting, the following resolu- 
tion :— 

That this meeting, on receiving their beloved brethren, the Rev. 
Joseph Angus, the Secretary of the Society, and the Rev, C. M. Bir- 
rell, after their visit to the churches and Missionaries connected 
with the Baptist Missionary Society in the West Indies, takes occa- 
sion devoutly to express heartfelt gratitude to Almighty God, for 
the preservation of their lives, and of their health, and for the pro- 
tection afforded them in their various journeys and voyages, and for 
those valuable oflices of Christian sympathy and love, which he ena- 
bled them to discharge, so greatly to the comfort of those whom 
they visited. The meeting also would offer to their brethren the 
most affectionate convratulations, ou their return to their native 
land, with the assurance of augmented esteem and love. Nor can 
the meeting omit to refer, with a deep sense of obligation to the 
generous munifticence of that distinguished friend of the Society, by 
whom the deputation were entrustea with so large a sum, from 
which to minister to the pressing necessities of some of the Jamaica 
pastors, and by whom the expenses of the Deputation have been 
guaranteed. And,in conclusion, that this meeting reviews with 
satisfaction the steps taken by the Committee in the appointinent of 
the deputation, and ventures to express its earnest hope and belief 


that the benefits resulting from it will, under the Divine blessing, 
continue to be experienced for many years to come. 


Mr. Chairman, I will begin begin by confessing that, in 
coming hither to-day, under a limitation of time which 
will oblige me to be brief, I have been partly induced 
to do so by the knowledge that you were to occupy that 
place. I feel sure that it would rejoice a departed 
friend of mine, the venerable Mr. Hughes, the friend of 
your parents and of your forefathers, to see you in that 
position. With respect to the object of this meeting, 
the meeting must be very grateful to God and to the 
directoral body that the deputation has gone out and 
returned in safety. Iam confident, too, that we feel 
that this body has been well represented in Jamaica 
and wherever else our excellent friends have been. Our 
friends have gone with wise council, and with true 
hearts, and with many grey hairs inside—[laughter] 
—and they have come back that we may love them 
more and profit more by their advice and cautions 
(hear, hear, and cheers], They have brought Jamaica, 
as it were to us. ‘They have given us a graphic 
description of many things which they have seen 
there; and we arenow much better acquainted with the 
state of the island, and the progress and actual position 
of our Missicn than we could have been if the deputa- 
tion had not gone thither. It is impossible. I think, 
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not to feel that such a m n kan 
highly desirable; that it hed — A ero g _— 
cumstances, too long delsyed; and ‘that, when ne 3 
carried out, it could not have been better fulfilled 
[cheers]. Sir, I will advert very briefly to the — 
mentioned in the motion, of the generous aid afforded 
by a gentleman present. I rejoice, Sir, not mere! tha 
you occupy the chair, but that you are so wel sup- 
ported ; that you have on your right hand 80 effective a 
friend—I will say so eloquent a friend, of the cause: 
for, after all, eloquence consists in deeds, and not in 
words, however loud the words uttered may be {laugh- 
ter and cheers]. [rejoice that in this age of speculation 
and railway locomotion, there is apparently another kind 
of locomotion, at least in one individual heart, and 
that, together with the electrical movement to which 
the gentleman in question is so largely contributing, 
there is an enlarging of spirit on his part, and that 
though we have contractors in our day, they seem not 
to understand contractedness [cheers and laughter]. 
I promised to be briet. I have a deep and growing dis- 
like to prolixity; and having uttered a few words, 
such as they are, I leave them with the meeting, 

Joux L. Puituirs, Esq., of Melksham, said: I 
consider it an honour to be permitted to second such a 
resolution as that which is now before the meeting. It 
carries with it my warmest sympathies, I heartily join 
in the gratulations expressed at seeing our friends who 
have returned amongst us in peace and safety this day. 
They have accomplished much, very much, more than 
we could have expected, or indeed should have thought 
it possible for them to accomplish. We would Se 
thankful, in the first place, to Almighty God, that He 
has kept them in perfect health during the whole of 
their travels outward and back again; and we do indeed 
rejoice that they now meet us, and are able to describe 
to us so vividly the scenes which they have themselves 
witnessed. am quite satisfied that we could not 
have sent two better men from this assembly, if 
indeed we could have sent two men equal to them 
(hear, hear). The description given of one of our 
friends,—the honoured Secretary of this Society, by 
his fellow-traveller, -is, that he was the best man of 
business he ever met with in his life. We were very 
fortunate in engaging this“ best man of business“ to 
go out to Jamaica; but he was accompanied by a 
friend, who, I have no doubt, was — to himself 
hear, hear]. It becomes me to speak with delicacy 
of the other part ofthis motion; and I will, therefore, 
simply say, in reference to my excellent and esteemed 
friend Mr. Peto, that those who honour God, God will 
honour [cheers], 

The resolution was then put and carried, and the 
collection afterwards made. Several munificent dona- 
tions were announced. 

Mr, Fraser, of Lambeth, minister, said: Mr. Chair- 
man and Christian friends, it is not my intention, now 
that the collection is made, to inflict upon the meeting 
a long speech ; but it is due to the honoured officers of 
this Suciety, that we should at least pay calm attention 
to the resolution which has been placed in my hands. 
I rise for the purpose of moving— 

That the cordial thanks of the Society are due to William Brodie 
Gurney and Samuel Morton Peto, Esquires, the Treasurers; to the 
Rev. Joseph Angus, the Secretary; and to the members of the com- 
mittee, for the services they have severally rendered to the Society 
during the year. Also, tothe Ladies’, Juvenile, and other auxiliaries 
which have contributed to its funds, earnestly entreating them to 
continue their efforts, and, wherever practicable, to increase them. 
Whilst seated behind the Chairman, my reflections 
went back to the days of slavery, and I recollected re- 
ceiving one of the quarterly papers of the Anti-slavery 
Society, headed thus: — ‘*Steady—Cheerily—God is 
with us.“ Those were the trying times to which our 
beloved brethren have referred. ‘Those times, however, 
have passed away; and here we are to-day, mingling 
our sympathies, and looking up to our God on high, 
and giving him thanks for what he has wrought. There 
can be no stronger evidence that the Providence of 
God is with us than the fact, at which some of our 
brethren have glanced at different public meetings, 
that, when Carey was declining in the east, Yates 
was being trained in Bristol; and that now that that 
venerable man, whom we so long saw occupying 
that seat, is in the decline of life — I mean the re- 
apected ‘Treasurer his ee shall we forget him? 
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we do not forget him [cheers] - we give our God 
thanks, that he has so long spared an instrument 
of so much good —a character of so much excellency — 
but just now in the decline ot his life, the finger of our 
Father is again seen in reference to our Treasurer now 
before us, giving us his influence and his heart. This 
is „the Lord's doing, and it is wondrous in our eyes 
(cheers]. The Lord gave the wind and waves charge 
concerning these brethren, Did not your hearts ache 
when you heard of the loss of the Tweed? [hear, hear]. 
„Ah!“ was the rising question, “were our brethren 
on board?” and this question was agitated until 
it received a satisfactory answer. Again we saw them 
in our midst, a little blackened, as one might have 
expected [laughter], but stronger, and healthier, and 
happier, and more ready for the great work. Our 
noble Society has reminded me of a river which rolls 
its waters onwards to the distant desert. Our friends 
have been to the far west, and having visited its glow- 
ing fields, they have returned, bringing their sheaves 
with them; and ample testimony has been given of 
the interest which their statements have excited this 
day [cheers]. But I am deeply impressed with the fact, 
that the time is come when we must turn our attention 
to other lands. Mark the parent eagle! As she lifts 
the young one from yonder eirie, she drops it a little 
way, and catches it again, thus teaching that young one 
to spread its pinion. You have rolled the tide of mercy 
to Jamaica, and not without good results. Our brother 
Leslee,standing on this platform three years ago said“, Oh, 
forget not India!“ And from a little village in India there 
is a voice coming to this room. Mark, Sir, what the power 
of the Spirit can do. Is it true, that the battle of the 
Cross is to be fought on the plains of India? What, 
then, is the fact revealed to this meeting by the Report 
to which we have listened? One young man offers 

himself for India; and listen to what follows, my 
‘brethren, let it sink deep into your hearts, and then 

curry it to the throne of God—the candid confession 

is made, that one single man cannot be employed for 
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India! [hear, hear.] What is the reason of this! 
The want of funds. A brother said, that these 
meetings exert a kind of magnetic influence over an 
oth dead body. I do not entirely concur in 
this sentiment. But there are, doubtless, brethren 
here to-day who have been awakened by the state- 
ments which have been made, and who will go home 
with a determination, if possible, to rouse the mis- 
sionary spirit in their respective churches. Did I 
say t nt this Society was like a river? ‘Trace back to 
ita source that river, and see it narrowing. Along its 
banks are many tributary streams, to which it is in- 
debted for its fulness. My resolution refers to the aid 
afforded by the auxiliary societies. The auxiliaries of 
this Society are the tributary streams of the river, and 
we must endeavour to lengthen and deepen those 
streams. Besides the multitudes in India, there are 
360,000,000 of perishing souls in China, and there is 
not yet a single agent of this Society in that vast ter- 
ritory. This will not do, it must not be allowed to 
continue. Yet is our position one of difficulty. Ifa 
man offers himself we have not money wherewith 
to send him out. Let us all view this matter as 
one which devolves upon us great responsibility. 
Before 1 conclude, I am desirous of making a 
remark of a practical character; we must take care 
what is the influence of our public meetings, I am 
perfeetly well aware of the danger which there is, as 
already mentioned, lest, after these meetings are over, 
our brethren and sisters should fall back into their pre- 
vious state of lassitude. But God in heaven requires 
that our efforts should increase instead of being allowed 
to diminish. The river should be constantly swollen 
more and more by its tributary streams. Let our 
people at large, of every class, be properly awakened on 
this question. Why not have a Juvenile Society in con- 
nexion with every church in England? Is it because 
we have so much to do athome? If you want to learn 
how to do a great deal for home, you must do some- 
thing for Missions abroad. I know a Juvenile Society 
in connexion with a certain church. Up to the first 
year of the Society’s existence the church had raised 
annually the sum of ten or twelve pounds for the mis- 
sionary cause, The Juvenile Society was then estab- 
lished, and in the first year it realized C60. Oh,“ 
said some of the prophets, ‘they will never get £60 
again.“ The next year came, and the sum realized 
was £96 [“ hear, hear,“ and laughter]. Oh,” said the 
prophets, “ a pressure has been brought to bear upon 
them, and they will not raise it another year.” The 
following year came—the Society raised £146, and the 
prophets prophesied no more [cheers, and laughter]. 
This year the subscriptions reached £157. And are the 
dear young friends themselves any the worse for it, 
think you? Quite the contrary. Many of these young 
people have themselves been blessed by the work in 
which they were engaged: and little James and Tho- 
mas, while talking on the subject, have been led to bend 
their knees and pray (“ hear, hear,“ and cheers]. Is 
it not the fact—I appeal to the pastors of churches—is it 
not the tact, that it is high time that our people should 
be taught to give? They cannot be taught too young 
[hear, hear]. Oh no, that is impossible. Let the 
tributaries, then, be deepened and widened; and let 
the ery from China be heard, Come over and help 
us.“ ‘The sheaves which our brethren have brought 
home this morning from the distant islands of the west, 
may yet be brought from the cast; yes, from the very 
centre of China; and our hearts may again rejoice in 
seeing what God hath wrought. I did not intend, Mr. 
Chairman, to occupy so much of your time, as I have 
done already; but you will excuse my reading to you a 
few lines written by a lady far advanced in life, who 
has the missionary spirit within her. * son is an 
honoured agent of this Society; and, while she thought 
of the cry trom far distant lands, thus she wrote :— 


„There's a voice upon the waters, 

Deeper than the sounding sea: 
‘Zion, wake thy sons and daughters, 
Heaven and earth are in the plea!’ 


„is the King Messiah pleading 
For the ransomed of his blood; 
Tis the ransomed interceding 
For thine help across the good. 


“ Bid the heralds of salvation 
Uasten to the distant shore, 
Visit every land and nation ; 
Let thy banner stoop no more, 


* There’s a voice upon the waters, 
Deeper than the sounding sea: 
‘Zion! wake thy sons and daughters— 
' Heaven and earth are in the plea,’ ” 
[Cheers.] 

W. U. Bonn, Esq., of Truro, said: I have great 
pleasure in seconding the resolution which has been so 
effectively moved, I am sure that it will be carried 
unanimously,—it will not be merely a lifting up of 
the hand, but a lifting up of the heart in gratitude to 
God that so many excellent men have been raised up 
to assist the operations of our Society. I shall return 
to Truro with no common sensation, I shall be able 
to tell that I have heard speeches here to-day which 
are well-calculated to thrill the heart of every Baptist 
in England. One expression tell from our excellent 
Secretary which especially deserves to be remembered 
and recorded; I refer to his observation, that the suc- 
cess of our missionaries in Jamaica had arisen from 
the preaching of the crass. Oh, that we may all of 
us bear this in mind, that the gongregation may not 
expect anything better, and that the minister may pro- 
vide nothing else, than the preaching of the Cross. We 
shall then, indeed, be ready to make any exertions in 
order that God may be revealed, and thus exalted 
among the nations of the earth. I do thank, in my own 


name, and I am sure all present will thank, our 


Treasurer, who is present, for the admirable example 
which he sets to the Christian church at large. Oh, 
that all abilities were equal to his! Oh, that all hearts 
were equally expanded! I also feel thankful to our 
Secretary for having spoken so effectively of the scenes 
which he has witnessed. I have myself witnessed 
scenss of a different kind in Jamaica. I have heard 
the sound of the lash and the rattling of the chain; 1 
have seen blood streaming from the backs not only of 
negro men, but of negro women also, while yet 
the slaves of those who had no hearts to teel 
for them, no compassion to bestow upon. them. 


riches of Christ, and not fearing what man may say 
unto them [cheers]. I second this resolution with the 
assurance that, whereyer I yo, I shall be able to tell 
how excellent is: our treasurer, how suitable is our 
secretary, and how well qualified are the committee, in 
all respects, for the duties which have to be performed 


. [cheers]. 


The resolution was then put, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Peto (one of the treasurers) came forward and 
said: My dear Christian friends— Would that my be- 
loved colleague, Mr. Gurney, were present to-day to 
acknowledge with me this mark of your continued con- 
fidence and affectionate friendship. But he is now in 
the midat of his beloved family, suffering from a most 
severe indisposition, but yet exemplifying in his ex- 
perience, the beautiful lines of a favourite hymn— 

Laden with fruits of age, they show 
The Lord is riguteous, just, and true.” 
With regard to that gentleman, I would ask you to bear 
him constantly on your hearts, and to pray that, 
whether he be for life or death, his example may con- 
tinue to glorify the Master whom he has so long served. 
I regretted exceedingly that our friend, Mr. Birrell did 
not dilate on what he saw and heard at Hayti, because 
I believe that, had he done so, you would have been 
more convinced than ever of the necessity of extending 


the operations of this Society. With your permission, 


I will briefly refer to one or two events which he was 
kind enough to communicate to me, and all, I confess, 
interested me very greatly. You will recollect that about 
eighteen months since, two missionaries were sent out 
Mr. Flanders and Mr. Francis. The first returned 
on account of ill-health, the second was removed to his 
reward, and our mission, therefore, might be supposed 
to be altogether in abeyance. Butnot so. In the good 
providence of God, while these two missionaries were 
in France, perfecting themselves in the language, with 
a view to their work in Hayti, they met at the house of 
a friend a lady, who expressed great anxiety to accom- 
pany them; andasshe had apertect knowledge of the 
language, and other qualitications, which impressed 
themselves on the minds of the missionaries, the 
latter were induced to say to her, Come with us!“ 
But there was one obstacle,—she was not a Baptist, 


but a member of the church of our beloved friend, Mr. | 


Jay, of Bath. What was to be done? That good man, 
Mr. Francis, said to her, Lou shall never want;“ 
and upon that simple assurance did the lady go forth 
to aid in the mission. She is there now; and hear 
what was witnessed by our friend, Mr. Birrell, During 
the time that elapsed before the arrival of Mr. Birrell, 
she had herself constantly managed to carry on the 
services of the chapel. Not that she did this in an 
obtrusive way, for Mr. Birrell says that he observed 
in her all that innate modesty and retiring grace 
which is the ornament of woman; but she had taken 
under her instruction a youth, who was able to read 
sermons, and she herself conducted the devotional 
part of the service. Ought we not to magnify the 
grace of God in her [hear]? I wish to state that our 
triend found the door open in that island in a most re- 
markable manner. He says, that wherever he went he 
was received with open arms by the people; wherever 
he had announced himself he was met by a large con- 
gregation. I will give you one instance. Notice was 
given in a village that, on Christmas day, he would, 
assisted by Miss IIarris, hold a public service under a 
large fig-tree. On proceeding to the place, he found 
the people pouring into a large Roman Catholic 
cathedral, and he imagined that he should have 
no one to hear himself. He soon found, however, 
that the people, in their simplicity, had gone to 
the cathedral expecting to hear him there [laughter]. 
On discovering their mistake, they nearly all came 
out again, the priest himself being of the number. 
Mr. Birrell had a most attentive congregation; books 
were asked for most eagerly; and everything seemed 
to indicate a people prepared for the reception of 
the Gospel. In another place, the commandant of 
the district opened his house to him, and sent to 
the officers to announce a service. ‘There was a full 
congregation; and he afterwards gave away a number 
of ‘Testaments, including one bound in a peculiar 
manner for the commandant himself. On coming 
the next morning to take his leave, Mr. Birrell found 
the commandant seated in the midst of his family, read- 
ing the New Testament to them and to his officers, 
altogether a goodly company of five-and-twenty or 
thirty [hear]. When such is the state of things, 
we must not, as Mr, Fraser said, be content with not 
acting, or until we have sent tooccupy this field. On 
the subject of India the minds of your Treasurers, 
Secretary, and Committee, are most anxiously occu- 

ied. There is a Missionary accepted, but we do not 

now how to send him out. The band there is weak- 
ened, and calls are made upon us every month for as- 
sistance; it will be useless to hold these meetings if we 
do not take steps for aiding our brethrenin the work. 
I cannot take leave of you, my brethren, without 
asking you to bear us constantly in your hearts durin 
the ensuing year. It is my happiness to be „ 
with a Treasurer with whom I am one in heart. We 
have a Secretary whom I love as much as I can love 
any one; and although we work him far too hard, yet I 
am happy to say that nothing is at any time left undone 
[laughter]. I am happy to say, too, that we are ex- 
ceedingly happy in Committee. We are there all of 
one mind and one heart [cheers]. We are in a state of 
the most friendly alliance with kindred societies ; there 
is, in fact, a constant interchange of a kind, fraternal 
feeling [cheers]. What then, wait we for? — the 
blessing of the Lord; and that will be vouchsafed if 
it be only sought for earnestly by you [applause]. 

A verse of the lines read by 
was then sung, Dr. Steane pronounced the benediction, 
and the meeting separated. 


— — 


According to the Dublin Pilot, in one barony in a 
Western county there are one Inspector and two Pay Clerks 
to every labourer! 


r. Fraser in his speech 
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LITERATURE. 
Travels in Peru during the years 1838—1842, on the Coast, 
in the Sierra, across the Cordilleras and the Andes, into 
the Primeval Forests. By Dr. J.J. Von Tschudi. Trans- 


lated from the German by THomasiNna Ross. pp. 506. 
London: David Bogue. : 


It would be a great pity if this volume should be assumed, 
without investigation, to possess no more claims on atten- 
tion than travels in general, and therefore meet with 
neglect. Dr. Tschudi has furnished a volume of great in- 
terest and instruction. The district described is one of 
much historical significance and glory, a considerable por- 
tion of it new and strange to European readers. Dr. T. 
exposed himself to no common dangers and discomforts, 
and has succeeded in giving a narrative far removed, in- 
deed, from the“ travelling romances” so common now-a- 
days, but which cannot fail to be highly prized by the wise 
and healthy taste of really well-instructed readers. Though 
a naturalist of high repute, his volume is not exclusively, 
nor even chiefly, professional. The scenes through which 
he passed are described with considerable ability. The 
people, not at all of the common-place sort, are faithfully 
and forcibly sketched; and his adventures were of a kind, 


a work which, without them, could not fail to be interest- 
ing. ‘The account of Peru, where the author resided four 
years, is the best that we have met with, while his account 
of several other places visited by him is the only one, it is 
safe to say, that far the greater portion of his readers will 
have seen. We regret that it is not in our power to give 
more than a few short extracts. The first relates to 
robbers :— 


„The zambo robbers are notorious for committing the 
most heartless cruelties. In June, 1842, one of them attacked 
the Indian who was conveying the mail to Huacho. ‘ Shall 
I,’ said the robber, kill you, or put out your eyes?’ ‘If I 
must choose,’ replied the Indian, ‘ pray kill me at once.’ 
The barbarian immediately drew forth his dagger, and 
struck it into the eyes of the unfortunate victim, and then 
left him lying in the sand. In this state the poor Indian 
was found by a traveller, who conveyed him to a neighbour- 
ing village. The following anecdote was related to me by 
an Indian, in whose dwelling I passed a night, at Chancay: 
—‘ About half a league from the village he met a negro, 
who advanced towards him, with musket cocked, and 
commanded him to halt. My host drew out a large riding 
pistol, and said: ‘ You may be thankful that this is not 
loaded, or you would be a dead man,’ ‘The negro, laughing 
scornfully, rode up and seized the Indian, when the latter 
suddenly fired the pistol, and shot him dead.” 

* * | 


‘¢‘ Robbers, when captured and brought to Lima, undergo 


The culprits have the privilege of choosing their place of 
execution, and they generally fix on the market-place. 
They are allowed the assistance of a priest for twelve hours 
prior to their death, and they are conducted from the chapel 
to the place of execution, carrying a bench, on which they 
sit to undergo the punishment, Four soldiers fire, at the 
distance of three paces from the culprit; two aiming at his 
head, and two at his breast. On one of these occasions a 
singular instance of presence of mind and dexterity, occurred 
a few years agoin Lima. A very daring zambo, convicted 
of highway robbery, was sentenced to death. He made 
choice of the Plaza de la Inquisicion, as the scene of his 
execution. It was market time, and the square was 
crowded with people. The culprit darted around him a 
rapid and penetrating glance, and then composedly seated 
himself on the bench. The soldiers, according to custom, 
levelled their muskets, and fired; but how great was the 
surprise, when the cloud of smoke dispersed, and it was dis- 
covered that the zambo had vanished. He had closely 
watched the movements of the ,viuwers, and when they 
pulled the triggers of their musk fe, he stooped down, and 
the balls passed over his head. Then, suddenly knocking 
down one of the guards who stood beside him, he rushed 
into the midst of the crowd, where some of his friends 
helped him to effect his escape.“ —pp. 196, 200. 


The next extract contains some particulars which may be 


new to some of our readers, on a subject familiar enough in 
name: 


„Guano (or, according to the more correct orthography, 
Huanu)* is found on these islands in enormous layers of 
from thirty-five to forty feet thick. The upper strata are of 
a greyish-brown colour, which, lower down, becomes darker. 
In the lower strata, the colour is a rusty red, as if tinged by 
oxide of iron. ‘The guano becomes progressively more and 


naturally accounted for by the gradual deposit of the strata, 
and the evaporation of the fluid particles. Guano is found 
on all the islands, and on most of the uninhabited pro- 
montories of the west coast of South America, especially 
in those parts within the tropics. I have often been assured 
that beds of guano several feet high, covered with earth, are 
found inland at some distance {rom the sea; but I have 
never met with any, and 1 have some doubt of the correct. 
ness of the statement. If, however, these inland strata 
really exist, I am inclined to believe that they can only be 
found on hilly ground, and that, in that case, they afford 
strong evidence of a considerable elevation of the coast. 
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The original word is Huauu, which is a term in the Quichna 


| 


(excrement of the Huanacu). As the word is now generally used it 


is an abbreviation of Pishu Hluanu—Bird-dung. The Spaniards | to the confidence of men as a religion of divine authority, 


| and of the sublimest character. Switzerland is a favoured 


have converted the final syllable nu into no, as they do in all the 
words adopted from the Quichua which have the like termination.“ 


and are narrated in a manner, which render still more lively 


a very summary trial, and are then sentenced to be shot. } 


more solid from the surface downward, a circumstance {~ 


the excrement daily was from three and a half to five 

ounces. I have no doubt that when the bird is in a state 

of freedom the weight must be much greater, for these birds 

are constantly arge into the sea in order to devour the 
n 


fishes which the extraordinary masses around all 
the islands. When an island is inhabited by millon of 


sea-birds, though two-thirds of the guano should be lost 


while flying, still a very considerable stratum be ac- 
cumulated in the course of a year. 

„The marine birds nestle on the uninhabited ’ 
on rocks near the shore; but they never settle on the 101 
beach, Pr any place distant from it inland. On this fact 
ground-my conjecture, that these beds of guano in the inte- 
rior, wich may have been removed from the shore N. 
portant elevations of the coast, are to be found only on hills. 

‘During the first year of the deposit the strata are white, 
and the guano is then called Guano Blanco, In the opinion 
of the Peruvian cultivators, this is the most efficacious kind. 
It is fonnd in the Renta de Hormillos, on the islands of 
Islay, Jesus, Margarita, &c. | 

As soon as the dealers in Guano begin to work one of 
the beds, the island on which it is formed is abandoned by 
the birds. It has also been remarked, that since the in- 
crease of trade and navigation, they have withdrawn from 
the islands in the neighbourhood of the ports. 

Much has recently been written on the employment and 
utility of guano; but the manner in which it is applied as 
a manure in Peru seems to be but little known. The eru- 
vians use it chiefly in the cultivation of maize and potatoes. 
A few weeks after the seeds begin to shoot, a little hollow 
is dug round each root, and is filled up with guano, which 
is afterwards covered with a layer of earth. Aftera la 
of twelve or fifteen hours, the whole field is laid under 
water, and is left in that state for some hours, Of the 
Guano Blanco a less quantity suffices, and the field must 
be more speedily and abundantly watered, otherwise the 
roots would be destroyed. The effect of this manure is in- 
credibly rapid. In a few days the growth of a plant is 
doubled. If the manure be repeated a second time, but in 
smaller quantity, a rich harvest is certain. At least, the 
produce will be threefold that which would have been ob- 
tained from the unmanured soil. 

* * * * * 


„The employment of this kind of manure is very ancient 
in Peru; and there is authentic evidence of its having been 
used in the time of the Incas.”’—pp. 289—242. 


The following story may suggest a scheme to some spe- 
culators. A company formed to discover the lost treasure 
would, at least, be as wise as many that we have known. 


„Even the broad level heights in which no trace of hu- 
man habitations is discoverable, have been excavated by the 
mercenary Peruvian mestizos and creoles in search of hid- 
den treasures. ‘Their faith in the existence of concealed 
riches is founded on the following tradition, When the 
last reigning Inca, Atabiliba or Atahuallpa, was made pri- 
soner by Don Francisco Pizarro, in Caxamarca, he proposed 
to ransom himself from the Spanish commander. The price 
he offered for his liberty was to fill with gold the cell in 
which he was confined, to the height of a certain line on the 
wall, which Pizarro marked with his sword. The cell, it 
may be mentioned, was twenty-two feet long and seventeen 
broad. A quantity of gold which the Inca ordered to be 
collected in Caxamarca and its vicinity, when piled up on 
the floor of the cell, did not reach above half-way to the 

iven mark, The Inca then dispatched messengers to 
Juzco to obtain from the royal treasury the gold required to 
make up the deficiency; and accordingly 3 
llamas were dispatched from Cuzco tu Caxamarea, each laden 
with one hundred pounds of gold. But ere the treasure 
reached its destination, Atahuallpa was hanged by the ad- 
vice of Don Diego de Almangra and the Dominican monk 
Viceate de Valverde. The terror-stirring news flew like 
wild-fire through the land, and Sage reached the convo 
of Indians, who were driving their richly-laden llamas ov 
the level heights into central Peru. On the spot where the 
intelligence of Atahuallpa’s death was communicated to 
them, the dismayed Indians concealed the treasure, and 
then dispersed. 

Whether the number of the llamas was really so consi- 
derable as it is stated ta have been, may fairly be doubted ; 
but that a vast quantity of gold was on its way to Caxa- 
marca, and was concealed, is a well-authenticated fact. 
That the Indians should never have made any attempt to 
recover this treasure is quite consistent with their character. 
It is not improbable that even now some particular indivi- 
duals among them may know the place of concealment ; 
but a certain feeling of awe transmitted through several 
centuries from father to son, has, in their minds, associ- 
ated the hidden treasure with the blood of their last king, 
and this feeling, doubtless, prompts them to keep the secret 
inviolate. | 3 

„From traditionery accounts, which bear the appear 
of probability, it would appear that the gold was buri 
somewhere in the Altos of Mito, near the valley of Jaujs. 
Searches have frequently been made in that vicinity, but no 
2 3 hiding-place has yet been discovered. pp. 

24— 326. 


Vital Christianity. Essays and Discourses on the He- 
ligions of Man and the Religion of God, By ALBXANDER 
Viner, D.D., Professor of Theology Lausanne, 
Switzerland. ‘Translated, with an Introduction, by Ro- 
BERT TURNBULL, Pastor of the Harvard-street Church, 
Boston. London: W. Collins, Paternoster-row. 


Prorgesson VINET, as is well known to many of our 
readers, from their acquaintance with other works that have 
proceeded from his pen, is one of the master spirits of the 
age. Possessed of a mind of great originality, thoroughly 
philosophical, acute in a high degree, severely disci- 
plined, richly cultivated, and withal imbued deeply and 
strongly with evangelical sentiment, he has already proved 
himself a most formidable opponent of infidelity and irre- 


Aisle 4 ‘animal dung;' for example, Huanacu / . zat; 
ale n led it and a most powerful advocate of the claims of Christianity 


ligion, under all the phases which they are wont to assume, 
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The Nonconformist. 


country— honoured beyond many of her neighbours in 
being able to boast of two such men as Vinet and D’Au- 
bigné at one and the same time. They are stars in her 
literary heavens—stars of the first magnitude—planets pro- 
pitious—shining upon her sons in pristine purity and splen- 
dour. Their combined genius, and learning, and piety, 
cannot fail to exert an influence of the most powerful and 
salutary kind. Their country and their age must be the 
better for their having lived. 

With respect to the work at the head of this notice, we 
can promise intelligent readers a great treat in the perusa) 
of its pages. It is a thoroughly philosophical book—philo- 
sophical, we mean, in the highest and best sense. The 
title it bears does not, in our judgment, do justice to it. 

We object to the title as being neither sufficiently compre- 


divine—is diffused through them in every 
re is more than this—vastly more. There is 

. ty—a comprehensiveness and con- 
thought—a breadth and depth of inquiry and 
n acuteness and power of reasoning—a rich- 
; ty, beauty, and oftentimes sublimity of illus- 
tration—now a spirit of subtle, playful satire—now a burst 
of withering, indignant, overwhelming sarcasm. These 
are all qualities exhibited in this book, and are as charac 
teristic of it as any that may be suggested by the title it 
bears. Moreover,-they are all employed to elucidate the 
genius and philosophy of Christianity on the one hand, and 
on the other to explode the fallacies and absurd dogmas of 
the different religions which men, both in ancient and 
modern times, have vet up against the Bible. The Phi- 
losophy of Christianity,” therefore, would, in our judgment, 
asa title, convey the more just and adequate idea of the 
volume, Understood in its natural sense, it would suggest 
to most minds, at any rate, all that is distinctive or charac- 
teristic of these essays. This we take to be a matter of 
some little importance in regard to a work of the descrip- 
tion of the one before us, as it might serve to introduee it 
into circles where it would not otherwise be likely to find 
its way; but where, nevertheless, it is calculated to effect 
greater execution, and to do more good, than among any 
other class Of readers. The ty of the author, we 
readily grant, will do something towerds preventing the in- 
convenience likely to arise from this mistake. 

We regret that our space will not allow of extracts, and 
we must now add nothing more, save that Mr. Collins, 
the publisher of this edition, has presented to the public a 
most excellent work, in a most respectable form, and at an 
unusually low price. 

Modern Jerusalem. Tract Society’s Monthly Series. 

A oon from a good hand, though too strongly com- 
pressed to appear to its full advantage. Let the young 
read it—it will stimulate their desire to learn more ! 


GLEANINGS. 


It appears from an address reoently issued by the 
„ Committee of the Priests’ Protection Society for Ireland,“ 
that ninety-siz priests of the Romish Church have, within a 
few years been converted to Protestantism. At Dingle 
there are 800 lay converts, at Achill 600, at Kingscourt 
. * at St. Andrew's, Lublin, 118; and it may truly 
be that there is scarcely a parish in Ireland without 
converts from Popery. 


Ve.ociry Recister.—Mr. Goodfellow, of Fisherton, 
Salisbury, has invented a mode of r at any time 
while travelling on railways, the velocity per hour, and also 
how to record the exact spot where the maximum or other 
speed was acquired. 

A Novztty at Covrt.—The Cheltenham Looker-on 
says that at the last drawing-room the Turkish Minister 
actually took his wife to Court, hanging on his arm, and 
threading ‘ber way through the diplomatic crowd in a 
Court not distinguishable from any other lady, 

Minister, of course, appeared in his national 
costume. 


_ Matuematicat. Toast.—The following toast, it is 
was drunk at an association of schoolmasters. The 
which are embodied in it are well worthy the at- 
tentive consideration of every lady :—‘‘ The fair daughters 
of Columbia—may they add virtue to beauty, subtract envy 
from friendship, multiply amiable accomplishments by sweet- 
by sociability and economy, and 
denomination by a modest 


sequently 7 
was the result. The first eight illustrations to this book 


ickens to 
with letter-press, and immortal Pickwick 


only are by Mr. Seymour. Some two or three months after 
the first number appeared, and when the author was carry- 
all before him, the artist rose early one morning, walked 
into the garden, and hung himself. Such are the ups and 
downs " of life. and fortune to the one—suicide to 
to the other, and penury to his wife and children. He left 
a widow and two children to struggle with poverty—a terri- 
ble struggle it has been—although the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund liberally came to their relief.— Art Union Journal. 


— — — 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


THE TRIENNIAL CONVENTION. 


BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED and WELL 


EXECUTED MEDAL, struck to Commemorate the For- 
of the BRITISH ANTI-STATE-CHURCH ASSOCIA- 


N. In White Metal. Sixpence each. 
Sold by Bansamin L. Gnegn, Wholesale Agent, 63, Paternoster-row. 


A 


BRITISH ANTI-STATE-CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


HE ANNIVERSARY PUBLIC MEETING 

L. of the BRITISH ANTI-STATE-CHURCH ASSOCIATION 

will be held at FINSBURY CHAPEL, on THURSDAY EVENING 
next, May 6th, at SIX o’clock. | 


Dr. THOMAS PRICE (the Treasurer) will preside, 
Offices: 12, Warwick-square, Paternoster-row. 


TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE OF THE BRITISH ANTI- 
STATE-CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 
HE DELEGATES and MEMBERS will assem- 
ble at CROSBY-HALL, Bisho gate-atreet, To-morrow 
Morning (TUESDAY, 4th) at TEN o’clock. Gentlemen who 
have not y received their Card of Admission are requested to 
apply in the Committee-room, up-stairs—first door to the right. 


Offices: 12, Warwick-square, Paternoster-row. 


ANCY FAIR, for the benefit of the ORPHAN 
WORKING SCHOOL, HAVERSTOCK-HILL, HAMP- 
STEAD, on the Sch, 10th, and two following days in May, under the 
immediate e of 
the Queen. 


Her Majest 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, 
Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Marlborough. 

The Right Hon. the Countess of March. 

The Right Hon. the Countess of Tanken ville. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Sheffield. 

The Right Hon. the Countess of Hardwicke. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Clarendon. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Wilton. 

The Right Hon. the Countess of Antrim. 

The Right Hon. the Countess of Effingham. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Gainsborough. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Ducie. 

The Right Hon. Viscountess Jocelyn. 

The Right Hon. Viscountess Sydney. 

The Right Hon. Viscountess Combermere. 

The Right Hon. the Lady Feversham. 

The Right Hon. Lady Ashley. 

The Hon. Mrs. Leicester Stanhope. 

The Hon, Miss Harley. 

Lady Culling Eardley Smith, &c. &c. &o. 


This institution is open to children from all parts of the kingdom, 
and of every religions denomination, between the ages of seven and 
eleven years. They remain until they are fourteen, when they are 

laced out as servants or apprentices. The charity was instituted 
fn 1758, for twenty boys alone; it has now 139 children of both 
sexes, who are educated, clothed, and wholly maintained. The 
appeal for funds, and the proceeds of the sale, will go towards the 
expense of the building now erecting, where 240 children will be 
provided for. 

The Committee have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of 
a splendid assortment of goods of various kinds, which have been 
contributed by the Ladies of the Nobility and Gentry, and beg to 
state that, as the Bazaar opens on Saturday —_ they will be 
happy to receive contributions not yet sent in not later than the 
5th „ either at the Office, 19, Gresham- street, or at Haver- 
stoc - * 

Contributions of Useful and Ornamental Work, Clothing for the 
Poor, Paintings, — Music, Prints, Books, Autographs, 
Minerals, Shells, Flowers, Fruits, Botanical Specimens, or any other 
light articles of manufactured goods, with pecuniary aid, forwarded 
to Mr. * Soul, the Secretary, 19, Gresham- street, before the Ist 
of May, 1847, will be gratefully acknowledged. 

MANUFACTURERS are invited to send any new and novel arti- 
cles of British Manufacture for exhibition, as such opportunities for 
display rarely occur. Their contributions to the bazaar will be 
thankfully received. 

Tickets wy had of the principal London Book and Music 
Sellers—One Shilling each—and at the Office cf the Institution, 19, 
Gresham-street. 

The new Volume, entitled, Orphanhood,”’ will be published and 
sold at the Bazaar. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY FOR 
THE UNIVERSAL EXTINCTION OF SLAVERY AND THE 
SLAVE TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Tas ANNUAL MEETING will take place in the 


HALL of COMMEKCE, Threadneedle-street, on Monday 
Evening, the 17th of May, 1847. 


The Right Hon. Dr. LUSHINGTON in the Chair. 


Elibu Burritt, Eeq., of Massachusetts; the Rev. W. Gloucester, 
minister of the Coloured Church, Philadelpha, and other friends of 
the Anti-slavery cause are expected to address the meeting. 

The Chair will be taken at Half-past SIX o' Clock, precisely. 

Admission by tickets, which may be had at the Society’s office, 
27, New Broad-street; Thomas Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row ; 
Benjamin L. Green, 62, Paternoster-row; Messrs. Hatchard and 


Son, 187, Piccadilly; James Nisbets, Berners-street, Oxford-street ; 


Messrs. Joseph Sterry and Son, 156, High-street, Borough ; and 
Charles Gilpin, Bishopsgate-street, Without. 


N FRIDAY EVENING, MAY ‘th, 1847, the 
FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING of the RE- 
LIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY will be held in EXETER-HALL, 


STRAND. 
JOHN GURNEY HOARE, Esq., in the Chair. 


The Chair to be taken at 81X o’Clock precisely. 


Tickets may be obtained at 56, Paternoster-row, and 65, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


The whole amount of Subscriptions, Donations, and Contribu- 
tions, is applied to the gratuitous circulation of the Society's publi- 
cations at home and abroad, without any deduction or charge what- 
ever. 0 


— 
— 


GENERAL PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
4, HORSE-SHOE-COURT, LUDGATE-HILL, 


ESSRS. C. S. MIALL and S. COCKSHAW 


i beg to inform their friends and the public that they have 
purchased the Printing Businese of Mr. J. HAs LER, late of 4, Crane- 
court, now removed to 4, Horse Shoe-court, Ludgate-hill, where 
—4 execute orders for every description of printing with neatness 
and despatch. Book-Work, Catalogues, Prospectuses, Circulars, 
&c., printed on the shortest notice, 


% The publishing office of the Nonconformist” and General 
Advertiser’ newspapers is now removed to the above address. 


BENJAMIN L. GREEN (Son of Rev. Samuel 


Green, Walworth), late with Mr. JOHN SNOW, 35, Pater- 
noster-row, begs respectiully to announce, that he has succeeded to 
the Bookseliing and Publishing business, 63, Patsrnuster-row, which 


Mr. James Dinuis has been compelied to relinquish on account of 
severe personal affliction. 


B. L. GREEN invites the attention of Ministers, Students, and 
Book-buyers generally, to his valuable Stock of STANDARD 
WORKS, New and Second-hand, which he offers at very low prices. 


Catalogues will be ready in a few days, and will be forwarded, 
post-free, on application. 


B. L. GREEN intends to keep constantly on hand a well-selected 
and complete assortment of EDUCATIONAL and JUVENILE 
WORKS, comprising especially all the valuable Books for the 
Young, published by Messrs. Oliphant, of Edinburgh; as also those 
of the Religious Tract Society and Sunday School Union. 

Parents and Teachers will, it is hoped, avail themselves of the 
peculiar advantages of such a Depository. 

Authors are assured that B. L. Green will be ready at all times to 
afford them every facility for the publication of their works. 

62, Paternoster-row, London. 
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SALEM 


CHAPEL, ROMFORD, ESSEX. 


[May 3, 


years back, purchased and in trust a piece of freehold ground 
and he — in h public worship has 
hitherto conducted. The 


and use e 
to become their r, W as n 
will bless the rt. After mature deli the 


determined to erect ac 52 feet by 374 feet, which will 
about £800, towards which the Church and Con 
every exertion, have not been able to raise more than 


ing that the work in which they are is in accordance with 
11 g fi 
opened to them, yand carnes 
fellow-Christians for 
Donations will be 1 received sO 
surer, ; 8. wn, ; 
row, Walworth¢ §, Davis, Georetary the Baptist 
siouary ; Thomas Finch, 
J. East, Wal Abbey; Messrer. Pewtress, 4, Ave Maria 
and at the Patriot London; Rev. E. Davis, J. R. Ward, and 
J. Bray, Romford. 
The following sums havé been generously subscribed :— 
E s. d. E . d. 
George Gould, Esq., Mr. J. R. Ward, Rom- 
Loughton........ „ 100 0 0] ford n 5 3 0 0 
E. Marlborough, Esq., Mr. J. M. Ward, 
ton eeesecee eeee 0 0 eeeee ee eeeseese 210 0 
W. B. Gurney, Esq... 20 0 0 Miss Dawson, ditto... 210 0 
Sami Vache Esq 1010 6 Cheshunt College., 210 0 
oseph Fletcher, 5 eshun 5 
Thomas Pewtress, Mr. J. R. Gould 
eee 10 0 0] Loughton ......... 210 0 
A Friend 10 0 0 Rev. 9. Brawn, 
By Mr. Skerritt, Loughton......... . 00 
Loughton 10 0 0 W. J. Taylor, Esq.... 2 2 0 
Mr. John Gould, ditto 5 0 0] Messrs. Vickers. 22 0 
Miss Gould, ditto.... 5 0 0 James Lowe, ES 9. 2 2 0 
By Mr. Searl, ditto .. 5 0 0 Mrs. John Lowe. . 2 2 0 
Joseph Tritton, Esq, 5 0 0 Mrs. Jones „„ 
H. Kelsal, Esq....... 5 0 Oj} J. L. Benham, Esq., 
Mr. Cartwright ...... 5 0 0] Wigmore-street.... 2 2 0 
Rev. E. Steane, D. D. 5 0 0 Rev. J. M. Soule.... 2 2 0 
G. T. Kemp, Esq..... ® Our. Lincoln, Lough- 
E. Smith, Es ...... D OI endacunadey oi 20 0 
Peter Broad, Esq..... 5 0 0 — Hanson, Esq...... 2 0 0 
— 555 5,0 0 — Potter, ES... 2 0 0 
Mr. Bray, Romford 0 O Mrs. Davies 2.0 0 
J. Sarl, Esq. .... 5 0 0 Mrs. Wallis, ditto.... 2 0 0 
Mr. Rose, Ilford „ 5 0 O Mr. E. Ward, Rom- 
G. Kitson, Esq....... Bale” ee eee Se 
Mr. Elgar, Romford... 5 0 0 Friend, ditto........ 2 0 0 
By Rev. BE. Davis, Mr. Stone, Loughten.. 110 0 
Ditto 5 6 „ „6 „ „% @eeeese 5 0 0 Miss C. Ward, Rom- 
Mr. Lake, ditto...... 5 0 0] ford à â 110 0 
A Friend............ 3 0 O Miss M. Ward, „ 110 0 
B. Ward, Eeq., near Rev, Jos. Sortain, B.A. 1 1 0 
Wellingborough .. 5 0 Mr. Pugh, Waltham 
Mrs. Payne, Wal- “ 110 
„. @ VU OT Me. ichardson, ie 
Thos. Gurney, Esq... 5 0 0]  Ditto.............. 1 1 0 
or, Gurney, Esq. 5 0 0 Fifty Friends, at £1 
W. . Smith, 99 5 0 0 each eeeeseeeeeeeee8 @ 50 0 0 
John Bouefield, Esq. 5 0 O Weekly and other Sub- 
A Friend, Romford .. 310 0] scriptions, 
Mr. J. Gingell, Hough- Romford @eeeegeeee 65 16 11 
W 3 0 0 Similar sums........ 9 5 0 
Mrs. Rose . 3 0 0 


T the ANNUAL MEETING of the SOUTH 


DEVON CONGREGATIONAL UNION, held at Totnes, 
April 28th and 29h, 1847— 


The Rev. WM. TARBOTTON in the Chair— 
It was resolved unanimously :-— 


1, That the cordial and respectful thanks of this association of 
pastors and churches be presented to Edward Baines, jun., Esq., of 
Leeds, for his enlightened, patriotic, decided, and untiring efforts in 
the cause of education ; and that he be assured of the fuli sympathy 
of the Nonconformist portion of the community in these western 
parts of the kingdom, in his indefatigable exertions. 


2. That the sincere and united acknowledgments of this associa- 
tion be conveyed to the editors of the Patriot and Nonconformist 
newspapers, for the zeal and vigour they have — 1 in the as- 
sertion and defence of our principles, and especially for the promp- 
titude, ability, and perseverance with which they have exposed and 
resisted the educational scheme of Government. 


3. That the Rev. Dr. Campbell, the respected editor of the Christ- 
tan Witness and the Christian’s Penny azine, merits the grati- 
tude of the religious world generally, and of our whole denomination 
in particular, for bis unabated ardour in the cause of universal 
truth and righteousness; and that expressions ef the deepest and 
warmest thankfulness be preaented to him, by this Association, for 
the uprightness, fidelity, zeal, and, at the same time, Christian tem- 
per and devotedness which have marked his efforts in originating 
and sustaining those important and highly-interesting publications, 
already a blessing to multitudes, and destined, as we believe, to 
tell beneficially upon the best interests of millions of mankind. 


4. That the foregoing resolutions be published in the Patriot and 
Nonconformist, and that a copy of each in which separate reference 
is made to individuals, be transmitted to the gentlemen concerned. 

JOHN PYER, Secretary. 


PORTRAIT OF MR. MIALL. 


MOST STRIKING LIKENESS of Mr. 


EDWARD MIALL, Editor of the Nonconformist, is now 
ready. 


Proofs on Fine India Paper........ 7s. 6d. 


Prints....... eeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeesee 5s. 


London: Published for the Proprietor, by ARTHUR HALL and Co., 
24, Paternoster-row. * 


„This has been drawn from life and on stone by Mr. Bell Smith, 
and is a very correct and characteristic likeness.”—Pafriot. 


“Full of character, having that peculiar look which tells even a 
stranger that it is a likeness, We understand that Mr. Miall’s 
friends and admirers are greatly pleased with the work.—Jerrold's 
Newspaper. 


A very striking likeness. . . We can honestly and most 
cordially recommend the print to the notice of every one who coin- 
cides with the principles, &c.”—Leicester Mercury. 


„We have pleasure in noticing the truthfulness and elegance of 
this beautiful representation of our brother of the broad sheet.”— 
Newcastle Guardian. 

Those who have seen Mr. Miall will at once r nise the mild 


and beuignant features of his countenance in this splendid work of 
art.“ Glas gos Examiner. 


On che First of each Monch is published, 


TA GENERAL ADVERTISER and LITE- 
RARY KEVIEW. 


CONTAINING :—The Books of the Month—The Gossip of the 
Month— Meetings and Movements of the Month—A Monthly List 
of Bankrupts, Insolvents, &c.—Tales and Original Articles. The 
“General Advertiser” advocates the Early-closing Movement, 
Sanatory Reform, the Abolition of Death Punishments; and what- 
ever else regards the welfare of the family of man will find in its 
columus an advocate and friend. 

Office—4, Horse Shoe-court, Ludgate-hill. 
Price 3d.; Stamped, 4d. 


Printed by CuHanLes Serrimus Milt, of No. 55, Gracechurch- 
street, in the City of London, and Sau ul Cockshaw, of No. 48, 
Baker-street, in the parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, at No. 4, 
Horse-shoe-court, in the parish of St. Martin 22 in the 
City ol London, and published, for the proprietor, ? —— 


Serrimvus MIALL, at the office, No, 4, H 
hill.—Monpbay, Mar 3, 1846. : 
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